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TWO SONNETS. 
I. 
PESSIMISM. 


“* Victurosque Dei celaut ut vitam durent 
Felix esse mori.”” — Lucan. 


** Lest they whose destiny it is to live 
Refuse to endure the yoke, the gods conceal 
How blessed a release it is to die.’” 


THE doomed to live are blinded, for the gods 
Are cruel wise. They know that if man 
saw - 
How human hearts are crushed by pulseless 
law, 
How life’s poor stakes against tremendous 
odds 
Are wagered, how the lictors’ murderous rods 
Remorseless lash the quivering slaves who 
draw 
The car of progress, how there lurks a flaw 
In every diamond-hope, how great Jove nods 
While mankind wanders guideless in the maze, 
Foodless in deserts, footsore, friendless, 
faint — 
He would not live; he could not choose 
but die. 
eae he endures cold nights and wintry 
ays; 
Supremely fooled he wails with fatuous 
plaint, 
When Death, the tardy friend, at last 
draws nigh. 


Il. 
OPTIMISM. 


‘Tt is not well for Life 
To learn too soon the lovely secrets kept 
For them that die.” 
(Epwin ArnoLp, The Light of the World, Book v.) 


WERE we to know what blessed rest awaits, 
Impatient might we grow of flinty ways; 
The unveiled Light Eterne would only daze 

Earth-focussed eyes. Angels were no fit 


mates 
For mortal men. In Tove, not scorn, the 
fates 
ae sealed our eyes, that our appointed 
ays 


On earth well may be spent; and blame, 
not praise, 
Be theirs who—fond, rebellious, rash in- 
grates! — 
Chafe at the limits which are man’s defence. 
Children, what manhood means we cannot 


know, 

And need not, if we could. To learn, to 
grow, 

By earthly joy, pain, labor, rest —through 
sense 


To blossom into soul —is given us breath. 
Who truly lives, nor dreads nor longs for 
death. 
ERNEST HAWTHORN. 


Hobart, April. Spectator. 


TWU SONNETS, ETC. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
TO E, N. P. 











OVER the Ocean of Being, 
Till the wind fails, 

Fast on their venturous voyage 
Speed the white sails! 


But from the ships that have foundered, 
Laboring slow, 

Hardly abreast of the billows, 
The rough rafts go. 


Thereon the stranded from shipwreck 
Painfully lie, 

Lead seem the waters around them, 
Brazen the sky. 


Cruel the ships that in safety 
Steadfastly speed, 

Cruelest souls that aboard them 
Reck not nor heed. 





Nay, for across the wan water 
No appeal fails! 

Nay! for the tiniest signals 
Stay the white sails! 


Some from the ship will come speeding 
Eager to save, 

Heirs to one glory of living 
Heirs to one grave. 


But if the bearers of succor 
Find not the track ? 

If to the hail of the helpers 
Nothing come back? 


What if the wash of the waters 
Drown the heart-throb? 

If the wild winds in their courses 
Stifle the sob? 


Say, shall the true hearts of comrades 
Vainly be stirr’d? 

Thou who so sorrowest, answer! 
Some one has heard ! 


Academy. L. M. LITTLE. 


TRUTH? It is true, as I said in youth, 

That Beauty herself is the only truth: 

Beauty, who dwells with Nature there 

In the clear cold calm of the open air, 
Alone and undefiled. 


Surely, by her may a man get free 

From self into simplicity: 

Surely, the soul that cleaves to her 

By priest nor yet philosopher 
Shall never be beguiled. 


Yea! For we know what we cannot prove: 
And knowledge itself is less than love: 
And he who loves shail feel alive, 
For sacred Beauty to him shall give 
The heart of a little child. 
A. J. MuNBY. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON MODERN POETRY. 

IF it be true, as has lately been said, 
that there are signs of a revival of interest 
in poetry, it is possible that a paper with 
the above heading may just now be not in- 
opportune. Whatever our definition and 
view of modern poetry may be, at least 
there can be no doubt that the last half of 
the century now drawing to a close has 
well-marked poetical characteristics which 
have not met with the full attention long 
since directed to the works of its earlier 
half. A short time ago, indeed, it was the 
foolish fashion to say that English poetry 
would die with the survivor of the two 
best-known writers of verse of that day — 
of whom one, unhappily, is no longer with 
us. Quite lately there has been a certain 
revival of this unwisdom, and it has been 
seriously sought to convince us that in the 
greater depth and fulness of our modern 
life and our wider scientific knowledge, 
the faculty of wonder, and I suppose of 
emotion, on which poetry must depend in 
great part, must be henceforth impossible. 
I differ wholly from this view. I am con- 
vinced that at this moment there are in 
our country at least as many skilled writ- 
ers of verse, and probably as many poets, 
as she has possessed at any epoch of her 
literature. As to the future, it will be, I 
suspect, very much like the past. There 
will be times of ebb and flow, as there have 
been before. But if any one believes that 
the stream of poetry, here or elsewhere, 
has run dry, or will—I can only decline 
to argue so whimsical a thesis. The more 
complicated the drama of human develop- 
ment becomes, the greater will be the 
need of poetic interpretation. It is per- 
haps conceivable that a growth of scien- 
tific intelligence, so complete as to leave 
no room for mystery or speculation, might 
dry up many springs of poetic thought ; 
just as at present it is only by an effort, 
not wholly sincere, that we can reproduce 
the mythology of ancient Greece. But 
such knowledge itself would necessarily 
enlarge the bounds of imaginative specu- 
lation in directions as yet unsuspected, 
and moreover its time has by no means 
arrived as yet. So long asa nation has a 
full and abounding life, it will find subjects 
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for poems, and hands to treat them, until 
that slow chill and torpor set in which will 
mean that the English-speaking races, like 
the Greek and Roman before them, are 
played out. 

Probably there is no more marked fea- 
ture of the verse of to-day than the two 
distinct and opposing currents which stir 
it — one in the direction of greater strict- 
ness of metre and rhyme and elaboration 
of epithet, the other in that of greater 
laxity in the same particulars. But on 
whichever side a writer may range himself, 
it is clear that he now does so deliberately 
and of set purpose. The carelessness of 
Byron and of Shelley is almost impossible 
to a modern writer of even moderate rank, 
however deficient in the older writers’ 
splendid audacity and force. The exqui- 
site art of the laureate is justly held up to 
admiration; but admirable as it is, it has 
sometimes, to some minds, the effect of 
distracting attention from the subject to 
the treatment, and so of impeding the flow 
of the narrative. If the only object of a 
poem were to furnish poetic epithets, this 
might be all very well; but there can be 
little doubt that, when carried to excess, 
the tendency may be a mischievous one. 
It is a little hard upon writers who have 
something to say and want to say it, but 
care little for word-painting, to be perpet- 
ually reminded that if an adjective is used, 
it must be always the best possible — 
must always sparkle and be picturesque, 
must never be natural for a moment, under 
pain of condemnation as flaccid or inert 
by writers who are wholly incapable of 
appreciating a long and sustained poem. 

The'truth is, that while much is gained 
by care and polish in these respects, there 
is nothing more fatal to art than an over- 
elaboration which distracts attention from 
the real scope of the poem as a whole. 
That which may be in its place in a clear- 
cut cameo like Gray’s “Elegy” must, in 
my judgment, seriously detract from the 
impressiveness of an epic, and if any one 
will picture to himself what the Iliad 
would have been, or “ Paradise Lost,” if 
it had been forbidden to use the same 
adjective with the same substantive a sec- 
ond time, and the poet was perpetually 
striving to be in evidence, he will see in 
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what a perilous direction modern theories 
are really tending. It is not by any means 
a healthy symptom, as any one can see who 
has followed the decadence of the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. 

Of another excellence, that of improved 
technical workmanship in verse, the latter 
part of the present century may certainly 
boast. Slipshod versification is now 
hardly possible. Rhymes are criticised 
with a severe care which has something 
ludicrous in it, and furnish, in the ab- 
sence of the critical power now so un- 
happily rare, materials for many lines of 
useful copy. Such lines as— 


You trample our beds of ranunculus, 
While you ‘‘ Tommy- make-room -for-your- 
uncle ”’ us, 


seem to excite connoisseurs to a kind of 
delirium of praise. There is hardly a 
frivolous form of French verse, rondeau 
or ballade or triolet, which has not been 
practised in English with an assiduity 
which for years made the magazines things 
of fear. The structure of the sonnet gives 
rise to endless disquisitions and immense 
displays of useless learning. The chant 
voyal, in which the muse is made to dance 
— not, it must be confessed, without charm 
—in the straitest of fetters, has attracted 
at least as much favor asitdeserves. Not 
long since a writer quite competent to 
have and express an opinion on most liter- 
ary topics, gravely stated in print, for the 
confusion of a popular writer, “ that peo- 
ple who write epics in blank verse must 
be content to forfeit whatever little repu- 
tation they may have gained by rhymed 
lyrics or couplets.” ~ The temptation was, 
of course, immense co bid “ the young man 
go and tag his rhymes,” as Milton did 
long ago, and not dare to revile the finest, 
the grandest, and the most harmonious 
instrument of poetry since the days of the 
Iambic senarius. Still, it is impossible 
not to sympathize with the purists to a 
certain extent. Verse which assumes to 
be written in a certain metre ought gener- 
ally to conform to its rules. If the metre 
is irregular, as in the case of the great 
majority of poems which assume the ode 
form, the poet is a law to himself, and 
should have at least as much latitude as 
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was allowed to Pindar. If he is desirous 
of enriching the list of English metres by 
a proximate reproduction of the Latin 
hexameter, or elegiac, it is absurd and 
pedantic to debar him from so writing be- 
cause, judged by the rules of a language 
which depended entirely upon quantity, a 
poem which has a pleasing cadence and 
rhythm of its own does not scan satisfac- 
torily. In such a case itis the rules that 
must go to the wall. “ Take care of the 
sound, and the sense will take care of 
itself,” is no doubt a popular dictum among 
present-day critics, but its literary value 
is doubtful. 

The other tendency is in the direction 
of emancipation from all rules that may 
embarrass the flow of the writer’s inspira- 
tion, whether in the matter of rhyme, or 
even of rhythm itself. This is the discov- 
ery which will immortalize the American 
Whitman, when the long controversies 
which he excites as to the limits of plain 
speaking or reticence in treatment — nay, 
even the fine catholic and universalist 
spirit of his writings — shall have ceased 
to interest. Probably, like most pioneers, 
he goes somewhat further in pursuit of 
emancipation than is atalldesirable. But 
no sensible man can read some of the 
more moderate of his poems without feel- 
ing that with him a new power has been 
born into the English-speaking world with 
which we shall have to deal very largely 
in future. My own idea is that rhythm is 
an absolute necessity in a poem, which is 
indeed neither more nor less than a com- 
bination of words, having a certain metri- 
cal or rhythmical order, composed for the 
purpose of exciting noble emotion. But 
there is very little more need for rhyme — 
there is some, no doubt — in English than 
in Latin or in Greek, and I hope to see it 
used with much greater economy than it 
is now, though I neither expect nor wish 
it absolutely abolished. Only we must 
assert and maintain the full measure of 
literary freedom to which we are born, in 
spite of the condemnation of latter-day 
critics, who are of narrower views than 
our own. I look forward confidently to 
the time when the ordinary ten-syllabled 
line will not be the only metre which 
shall appear in blank verse, but when 
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many others, both regular and irregular, 
shall free themselves from the trammels of 
rhyme — if not altogether, at any rate in 
great part. 

There is one initial defect in much po- 
etry, both of the past and present, which 
I sincerely hope the poet of the future 
will avoid. It is the neglect of the intend- 
ing modern writer to follow the Horatian 
maxim which enjoins that in choice of a 
subject you should well consider what 
your shoulders will bear, and should only 
attempt subjects suited to your strength. 
I think, too, we might fairly expect to have 
the preliminary question well weighed, 
how far the proposed work is likely to be 
of human interest. It seems to me that 
the whole history of English poetical liter- 
ature — since Shakespeare, at any rate — 
is, in the main, one of splendid failures, 
which might have been splendid successes, 
had the writers given the most moderate 
attention to this preliminary question ; or 
of successes achieved in spite of entire 
disregard of it. There is no lack of great 
subjects, nor ever has been. The treas- 
ures of Greek fable, the high futures of 
our own and other races, the pathetic and 
ever-widening story of human life, from 
the cradle to the grave, furnish surely 
enough subjects of interest for verse. 
But will any one seriously maintain that 
“ Paradise Lost,” treated as it has been 
treated, was the best possible subject for 
an immortal poem, or, except in the hands 
of a very great writer, a possible subject 
at all; or that Spenser did not throw him- 
self away over the abstractions of the 
“Faery Queen;” or that Dryden, with 
his fugitive political satires ; or Pope, with 
the frivolous “ Rape of the Lock,” were 
not wasting great gifts on unworthy mat- 
ter? What to any but the professed stu- 
dent of literature is the human interest of 
much of Shelley’s great mass of magnifi- 
cent verse ; or, so far as regards its frame- 
work, of the interminable and very trying 
“Excursion ”? Or is there any reasonable 
person who does not think that the present 
laureate’s fine powers are greater than 
could fairly be devoted with advantage to 
the somewhat provincial Arthurian le- 
gends, or that the wayward genius which 
brought itself down to an obscure Italian 





criminal process might not have been 
better employed? I remember the dictum 
of “Orion” Horne on this matter well. 
“ Sir,” he said, ‘I should like to shut up 
Mr. A. and Mr. B. (naming two eminent 
writers of verse) in a tower, deprived of 
all means to write, until they had fixed 
upon a satisfactory subject, when they 
should be let out and set to work.” Prob- 
ably it would not be an unmixed loss if 
such an enforced term of seclusion were 
to make impossible certain poetical efforts, 
in which success must, in the nature of 
things and of the subject, be entirely out 
of the question. On the other hand, few 
men of sensibility, who have treated with 
any success great and popular subjects, 
can help wishing in the interests of liter- 
ature that they had been occupied long 
ago by their betters, and wondering that 
they were not. It is absurd to suppose 
that there can ever be any lack of subjects, 
so long as man has a history, so long as 
there are passions —love and hate, and 
greed and lust, and jealousy—in the 
world, And the list of motives will surely 
grow larger and more complex with time, 
even though there seem for the moment 
no one to treat them. The best way to 
encourage the writing of good poetry 
among the young men whoseem for a time 
to have deserted the art, would be to abol- 
ish by any means, fair or foul, the mis- 
chievous crew who, whenever a book of 
verse appears, are always ready to crush 
it with vulgar insults, or unmerited neglect, 
and for the most part succeed. 

There is another characteristic of mod- 
ern poetry which, I think, should be 
noticed. I mean its extraordinary ten- 
dency to prolixity. Life is somewhat 
longer, it is true, than it was a century ago, 
but not very much. But the length and 
bulk of modern poems seem to be in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Not merely 
do important poems of a heroic character 
expand into portly volumes, but even the 
lyric, which above all should be brief and 
inspiring, becomes enormously lengthy. 
** Adonais ” itself would have been twice 
as effective if half as long. In more than 
one beautiful modern lyric, somewhere 
about the fiftieth stanza, lines which ap- 
peared in the beginning of the poem are 
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repeated from mere forgetfulness, to re- 
appear again at the one hundred and fiftieth 
from similar forgetfulness, and very likely 
at the three hundredth. The lines of a 
well-known romantic poem are to be 
counted by myriads. A recent weekly 
periodical contained a lyric many hundreds 
of lines in length, by a writer of genius, 
containing fine things enough to furnish a 
dozen beautiful poems, but which, flung 
forth as they were in reckless profusion, 
could only fatigue the ear. It is impossible 
for a poet to live in more than a selection 
of his works, and it is sheer cruelty to un- 
offending people with a love of poetry to 
force them to wade through thousands — 
nay, tens of thousands —of lines where 
a few hundreds might have sufficed to 
produce a better effect. We are indeed, 
all of us, too lengthy in these days, and 
the first question which a writer, who de- 
sires to live, must ask himself, is simply 
whether he has put what he has to say in 
the tersest and most effective manner, 
without a superfluous line. In verse, at 
any rate, the half is far more than the 
whole. The only way to make a long 
poem palatable to modern tastes is to 
break it up into a number of brief, con- 
nected episodes. A modern poem, like a 


lawyer’s abstract of title, should, as a 
rule, be capable of perusal at a sitting, if 


its whole scope and treatment is to be 
properly taken in; and if the sheer length 
of the necessary narrative makes this im- 
possible, the difficulty must be met by such 
a sub-division as I have indicated into 
several subordinate poems, of moderate 
length, all tending to the development of 
the whole. 

Of the modern vice of obscurity I can 
hardly bring myself to speak, because for 
the moment the merit of a poem is by 
many excellent people measured by its 
obscurity. For my own part, I hotly re- 
sent this tendency, in the interests of En- 
glish literature. No more certain sign of 
the decadence of a literature and of a 
nation can be imagined, as every student 
of classical literature knows well. Ob- 
scure poems, obscure in subject or in 
treatment, can never be poetry at all, can 
never awake a noble emotion, or stimulate 
the heart or the soul. They may be ex- 
cellent as philosophy, as psychological 
studies, as instances of subtle analysis of 
motive, but so far as they are obscure, and 
therefore almost certainly unmelodious, 
they are not poems at all, but only disser- 
tations, which are none the more poems 
because they simulate metrical form. It 
is beside the question to urge that they 
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provide innocent recreation for a great 
many well-meaning people of some honest 
ability. So did double acrostics and spell- 
ing-bees. A good honest collection of 
conundrums would be equally profitable 
and less mistaken. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that obscurity of 
expression has not been unusual in litera- 
ture of the best period, as in the Greek 
Eschylus and Thucydides, the Roman 
Tacitus, or the English prose of Bacon 
and Milton, and that obscurity arising 
from the nature of the subject is due to 
the limitations of language as an instru- 
ment of thought, and is by no means con- 
fined to verse. And we shall do well also 
to remember that, years ago, “ In Memo- 
riam”— which, in comparison with our 
later poetical experiences, seems a model 
of limpid clearness, — was annotated and 
paraphrased, and generally made intelligi- 
ble, just as if it had been the Cassandra of 
Lycophron, or the satires of Persius, or 
Sordello, or the sonnets of the late Mr. 
Rossetti. I should only feel inclined to 
predict that, in the press of modern life 
and thought, the poet who will not be at 
the trouble to express himself with mod- 
erate clearness runsa great risk of neglect 
by the very class of readers to which he 
must mainly appeal. The one hope of 
literature lies in the fact that if a poet 
writes obscurely, he nevertheless has 
some meaning, though it may be ill ex- 
pressed. If he has not, I believe he will 
be found out, and that very quickly. But 
I look forward to sucha change in critical 
canons as shall restore the old qualities of 
sweet and lucid expression to the place 
which they occupied, until dethroned by a 
not very wise clique led astray by the ex- 
ample of two or three men of genius. 

I am afraid there is another defect, 
which it is impossible not to mention, and 
that is the pedantry of much modern verse 
and criticism of verse. Of course, a 
writer who has devoted, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, much time to classical literature, 
must be prepared for the assaults of sec- 
ond-hand superior persons, from New 
Grub Street or Wall Street, with a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the Latin gram- 
mar, all of whom agree that he gets his 
epithets from the “ Gradus ” and his story 
from Lempriére. And he must be content 
to endure the grotesque ill-will of foul- 
mouthed Thersites, and Tom Fool bela- 
boring his betters with a pasteboard 
bludgeon and a bladder of wind. It is of 
no use wasting time on such people. They 
know no better or are not sincere — they 
are satisfied with their prejudices, No 
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amount of exposure or argument will si- 
lence them. But what of writers, some of 
them of fine and commanding genius, who 
set themselves to reproduce the Greek 
spirit by the harmless devices of our 
schooldays? Turns of phrase, idioms, 
grammatical constructions, natural in 
Greek but impossible in English, are 
pressed into the service in the vain hope 
of capturing the Greek spirit. The result 
is hardly what was intended. That spirit 
is not to be caught by such devices. The 
only result is a kind of literary mummy, 
with scarcely a semblance of living form ; 
and one seems to be listening toa drama- 
tist speaking broken English with a Greek 
accent, like a Cockney at Boulogne speak- 
ing with what he supposes is a French 
accent, in the vain hope of making himself 
understood. No more complete or futile 
waste of time and talent can be imagined, 
even where there is a technical success, 
and no splendor of lyrical genius can re- 
deem it. Conceive a Greek writer, with 


all his reverence for Egypt, thus imitating 
Egyptian literary models, or Phidias or 
Praxiteles reproducing the Sphinx! Even 
the Romans, who were nothing if they 
were not imitators of Greek models, never 
went further than a general imitation, al- 
though they studded their familiar letters 


with little Greek phrases @ propos of 
nothing, as if they were latter-day critics 
larding their ill-nature with morsels of 
bookseller’s French, stale and yet raw, or 
the Lady Flabella herself. But beyond 
this they did not go in imitativeness. To 
say nothing of distinguished living writers 
and their works, it is not to Mr. Arnold’s 
“ Merope,” constructed on the strictest 
lines of the ancient drama, that we turn 
for the dellenic spirit, but to the same 
author’s “ Empedocles on Aétna,” or the 
beautiful ‘* Marsyas,” not indeed antique 
in form, but inspired in every line with 
the true fire of old Greece. 

Of the modern pseudo-French school of 
English verse, I know not what to say that 
shall be strong enough and yet not give 
offence. To desert the beautiful harmo- 
nies of our English poetry for the artifi- 
cialities of the one European language in 
which poetry is well-nigh impossible, 
seems to me the act of madmen. The 
French language, with its noble and lucid 
prose, is fit for anything rather than poetry. 
It may attain to fine rhetoric, it may even 
mount to the height of a tender and grace- 
ful lyric, but beyond this it cannot go, and 
the imitation of these beauties by foreign 
writers in their own languages is a mere 
waste of time. Nothing that an English- 
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man has to say in verse can be better said 
by means of an imitation of French form 
and spirit, than it can through English 
form and in an English spirit. It is even 
a more futile form of imitation than that 
of the pseudo-Hellenists, because they at 
least have an ideal before their eyes as 
high, and perhaps higher, than they can 
find in their own language, while the 
pseudo-French are voluntarily devoting 
themselves to one in every respect feebler 
and lower, and neglecting a noble instru- 
ment of their own, for one with which the 
cannot be thoroughly familiar, and which 
at best has a narrower compass. For the 
pessimism, the unsatisfied longings, the 
bauiked individuality, the ignoble realism, 
the morbid melancholy, all derived from 
this source, which are making the maga- 
zines of to-day as fearsome as they were 
in the worse times of the da//ade or the 
triolet, it is very fervently to be hoped that 
they may vanish into the same limbo, and 
that as quickly as possible. 

Now, when we have got rid of the dev- 
astating pests of obscurity and frivolity; 
when our poems are again lucid, and not 
enormously long; when our subjects pos- 
sess some human interest; when pedantry 
has been rooted out, and we imitate Greek 
and other models in the spirit and not the 
letter — will all have been done that can 
be done for English poetry? By no means. 
We shall have done something to improve 
the position, it is true. But if we or our 
successors are really to cenfute those who 
say that poetry is dead, a good deal more 
must be done than this. We must re- 
model and reconsider altogether our rules 
for the use of rhyme. We must claim to 
be emancipated from the absurd fetters 
which, in the case of heroic verse, at one 
time came very near to trampling out the 
last spark of poetic fire. We must de- 
pend upon metrical harmonies, subtle and 
difficult, in preference to the jingle of 
sound, which is, in so many cases, fatal to 
all natural expression of feeling. And 
when we have so far perfected our instru- 
ment, we must proceed to play upon it, 
not the old tunes, but a deeper and more 
satisfying music. 

And when all this is done, will the En- 
glish poet of the future, the poet long 
overdue, who will be, perhaps, wholly the 
poet of the twentieth century, turn his 
eyes exclusively, or even mainly, to the 
past? A greatreward of fame awaits the 
writer of verse who shall so reproduce the 
emotional features of our modern life, its 
doubts and its faith, its trials and aspira- 
tions, as to transfigure it into a story more 
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real and more touching than any story of 
a remote past. The great drama of human 
life is constantly being played on a wider 
stage, to larger and more critical au- 
diences, with more complicated springs of 
action, with finer insight, with deeper 
and more subtle psychological problems to 
solve, than were possible in oldtimes, It 
is from these that real and new springs of 
poetry must flow. I am not, of course, 
unaware of the difficulty of the task, 
but that very difficulty is the best in- 
centive. The poet who shall tell in verse 
a story of contemporary life so as to 
make it a permanent possession of the 
nation, if not of the race, and shall so 
touch the issues of every day with the 
light that never was on land or sea —not 
by reflection from a remote past, but drawn 
directly from the present —has a great 
future before him. Of course, the task 
may well be as hard as the production of 
a modern Madonna or Achilles. Sucha 
dream probably has once haunted many 
who write in verse, only to fade away when 
a truer estimate of a man’s powers and 
limitations comes with maturer age. But 
it is only in this direction that real prog- 
ress can be made. All the varied im- 
pulses and wants of our modern life should 
find treatment by the poet of the future — 
the great gains of science should not be 


ignored by him, nor the insoluble but ever- 
recurring problems of the relations of the 


human to the divine. Great as is the 
wealth of English poetry, I confess that to 
me the great bulk of it—and, indeed, of 
the poetry of the world — even when it is 
not mere caterwauling, seems trivial, in- 
sincere, and ineffectual to the last degree. 
Worthier interests and wider knowledge 
will inevitably generate a higher poetical 
type, which will be poetry and not prose, 
though it may throw aside much that to-day 
seems to differentiate the one from the 
other. Let us hope that the coming writer 
will not shrink from a task in which, as 
Socrates said of the practice of virtue, the 
struggle is so honorable and the reward so 
great. 
Lewis Morris. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
MONTES, THE MATADOR. 
L 
“ Yes! I’m better, and the doctor tells 
me l’ve escaped once more—as if I 
cared! And all through the fever you 
came every day to see me, so my niece 
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says, and brought me that cool drink that 
drove the heat away and let me sleep. 
You thought, I suppose, like the doctor, 
that I’d escape you, too, Ha,ha! And 
that you’d never hear old Montes tell what 
he knows of bull-fighting and you don’t. 
Or perhaps it was kindness; though, why 
you, a foreigner and a heretic, should 

e kind to me, God knows. The doctor 
says I’ve not got much more life in 
me, aad you’re going to leave Spain within 
the week — within the week, you said, 
didn’t you? Well, then, I don’t mind 
telling you the story. 

“Thirty years ago I wanted to tell it 
often enough, but I knew no one I could 
trust. After that fit passed I said to my- 
self I’d never tell it; but as you’re going 
away, I'll tell it to you, if you swear by the 
Virgin you'll never tell it to any one, at 
least until I’m dead. You’ll swear, will 
you, easily enough ? they all will; but as 
you’re going away, it’s much the same. 
Besides, you can do nothing now ; no one 
can do anything; they never could have 
done anything. Why, they wouldn’t be- 
lieve you if you told it to them, the fools ! 
My story will teach you more about 
bull-fighting than Frascuelo or Mazzan- 
tini, or — yes, Lagartijo knows. Weren’t 
there Frascuelos and Mazzantinis in my 
day? Dozens of them! You could pick 
one Frascuelo out of every thousand la- 
borers if you gave him the training and 
the practice, and could keep him away 
from wine and women. But a Montes is 
not to be found every day, if you searched 
all Spain for one. What’s the good 
of bragging? I never bragged when I 
was at work ; the thing done talks — louder 
than words. Yet I think no one has ever 
done the things I used todo. For I read 
in a paper once an account of a thing I 
often did, and the writer said ’twas in- 
credible. Ha’ ha! incredible to the Fras- 
cuelos and Mazzantinis and the rest, who 
can kill bulls and are called esfadas. Oh, 
yes ! bulls so tired out they can’t lift their 
heads. You didn’t guess when you were 
telling me about Frascuelo and Mazzan- 
tini that I knew them. I knew all about 
both of them before you told me. I know 
their work, though I have not been within 
sight of a ring for more than thirty years. 
Well, I'll tell you my story; I'll tell you 
my story —if I can.” 

The old man said the last words as if to 
himself in a low voice, then sank back in 
the armchair, and for a time was silent. 

Let me say a word or two about myself 
and the circumstances which led me to 
seek out Montes. 
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I had been in Spain off and on a good 
deal, and had taken from the first a great 
liking to the people and country; and no 
one can love Spain and the Spaniards 
without becoming interested in the bull- 
ring — the sport is so characteristic of the 
people, and in itself so exciting. In ear- 
nest I had set myself to study it, and when 
I came to know the best bull-fighters, 
Frascuelo, Mazzantini, and Lagartijo, and 
heard them talk of their trade, I began to 
understand what skill and courage, what 
qualities of eye and hand and heart, this 
game demands. Through my love of the 
sport, I came to hear of Montes. He had 
left so great a name that thirty years after 
he had disappeared from the scene of his 
triumphs, he was still spoken of not in- 
frequently. He would perhaps have been 
better remembered had the feats attributed 
tohim been less astounding. It was Fras- 
cuelo who told me that Montes was still 
alive, and living in Ronda. 

“Montes? I can tell you about Montes! 
You mean the old esfada who, they say, 
used to kill the bull in its first rush into 
the ring —as if any one could do that! 
I can tell you about him. He must have 
been clever, for an old aficionado 1 know 
swears no one of us is fit to be in his 
cuadrilla, Those old fellows are all like 


that, and I don’t believe half they tell 


about Montes. I dare say he was good 
enough in his day, but there are just as 
good men now as ever there were. When 
I was in Ronda, four years ago, I went to 
see Montes. He lives out of the town in 
a nice, little house all alone, with one 
woman to attend to him, a niece of his, 
they say. You know he was born in 
Ronda; but he would not talk to me; he 
only looked at me and laughed — the little, 
lame, conceited one !” 

“You don’t believe then, in spite of 
what they say, that he was better than 
Lagartijo or Mazzantini, for instance ?” 

“No, I don’t. Of course, he must have 
known more than they do, and that 
wouldn’t be difficult, for neither of them 
knows much. Mazzantini is agood mata- 
dor because he’s very tall and strong, and 
that gives him an advantage. For that, 
too, the women like him, and when he 
makes a mistake and has to try again, he 
gets forgiven. It wasn’t so when I began. 
There were aficionados then, and if you 
made a mistake they began to jeer, and 
you were soon pelted out of the ring. 
Now the crowd knows nothing and is no 
longer content to follow those who do 
know. Lagartijo? Oh! he’s very quick 
and daring, and the women and boys like 
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that, too. But he’s ignorant; he knows 
nothing about a bull. Why, he’s been 
wounded oftener in his five years than I 
in my twenty! And that’s a pretty good 
test. Montes must have been clever, for 
he’s very small and I shouldn’t think 
he was ever very strong, and then he was 
lame almost from the beginning, I’ve 
heard. I’ve no doubt he could teach the 
business to Mazzantini or Lagartijo, but 
that’s not saying much. He must have 
made a lot of money to be able to live 
on it ever since. And they didn’t pay 
as high then or even when I began as they 
do now.” 

So much I knew about Montes, when, 
in the spring of 188-, I rode from Seville 
to Ronda, fell in love with the place at first 
sight, and resolved to stop at Polos’ inn 
for some time. Ronda is built, as it were, 
upon an island tableland high above the 
sea-level, and is ringed about by still higher 
ranges of mountains. It is one of the 
most peculiar and picturesque places in 
the world. A river runs almost all round 
it; and the sheer cliffs fall in many places 
three or four hundred feet, from the table- 
land to the water, like a wall. No wonder 
that the Moors held Ronda after they had 
lost every other foot of ground in Spain. 
Taking Ronda as my headquarters I made 
almost daily excursions, chiefly on foot, 
into the surrounding mountains. On one 
of these I heard again of Montes. A 
peasant with whom I had been talking 
and who was showing me a short cut back 
to the town, suddenly stopped and said, 
pointing to a little hut perched on the 
mountain-shoulder in front of us, “ From 
that house you can see Ronda! That’s 
the house where Montes, the great mata- 
dor, was born,” he added, evidently with 
some pride. Then and there the conver- 
sation with Frascuelo came back to my 
memory, and I made up my mind to find 
Montes out and have a talk with him. I 
went to his house, which lay just outside 
the town, next day with the a/calde, who 
introduced me to him and then left us. 
The first sight of the man interested me. 
He was short — about five feet three or 
four in height, of well-knit, muscular 
frame. He seemed to me to have Moorish 
blood in him. His complexion was very 
dark and tanned; the features clean-cut; 
the nose sharp and inquisitive; the nos- 
trils astonishingly mobile; the chin and 
jaws clearly defined and resolute. His 
hair and thick moustache were snow white, 
and this, together with the deep wrinkles 
on the forehead and around the eyes and 
mouth, gave him an appearance of great 
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age. He seemed to move, too, with ex- 
treme difficulty, his lameness, as he after- 
wards told me, being complicated by 
rheumatism. But when one looked at his 
eyes the appearance of age vanished. 
They were large and dark, and rather long 
than round ; nothing wonderful, one would 
have said at first sight. But when he be- 
came excited the eyes suddenly grew round 
and became intensely luminous. The ef- 
fect was startling. It seemed as if all the 
vast vitality in the man had taken refuge 
in those wonderful gleaming orbs; they 
radiated courage and energy and intellect. 
Then as his mood changed the light would 
leave the eyes and they would assume their 
usual shape, the little, old, wizened, wrin- 
kled face settling down into its ordinary, 
sharp, ill-tempered, wearied expression. 
There was so much in the face, such 
courage, such melancholy, such keen in- 
telligence, that in spite of an anything but 
flattering reception I returned again and 
again to the house. One day his niece 
told me Montes was in bed, and from her 
description I judged he was suffering from 
an ordinary attack of malarial fever. This 
the doctor who attended him, and whom I 
knew, confirmed. Naturally enough I did 
what I could for the old man, and so it 
came about that after his recovery he 
received me with kindness, and at last 
made up his mind to tell me the story of 
his life. 

“ I may as well begin at the beginning,” 
Montes wenton, “i was born near here 
about sixty years ago. You thought I 
was older. Don’t deny it. I saw the 
surprise in your face! But it’s true; in 
fact, I am not yet, I think, quite sixty. 
My father was a peasant with a few acres 
of land of his own and a cottage.” 

“T know it,” I said. “I saw it the other 
day.” 

“Then you may have seen on the far- 
ther side of the hill the pasture-ground for 
cattle which was my father’s chief posses- 
sion. It was good pasture; very good. 
My mother was of a better class than my 
father ; she was the daughter of the chem- 
ist in Ronda; she could read and write, 
and she did read, I remember, whenever 
she could get the chance, which wasn’t 
often, with her four children to take care 
of —three girls and one boy —-and the 
house to look after. We all loved her, she 
was so gentle; and then she told us won- 
derful stories; but I think I was her 
favorite. Yousee I was the youngest and 
a boy, and women are like that. My 
father was hard —at least, I thought him 
so, and feared rather than loved him; but 
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the girls got on better with him. He never 
talked to me as he did to them. My 
mother wanted me to go to school and 
become a priest. She had taught me to 
read and write by the time I was six. But 
my father would not hear of it. ‘If you 
had had three boys and one girl,’ I re- 
member him saying to her once, ‘you 
could have done what you liked with this 
one. But as there is only one boy, he 
must work and help me.’ So by the time 
I was nine I used to go off down to the 
pasture and watch the bulls all day long. 
For though the herd was a small one — 
only about twenty head —it required to 
be constantly watched. The cows were 
attended to in an enclosure close to the 
house. It was my task to mind the bulls 
in the lower pasture. Of course I had a 
pony, for such bulls in Spain are seldom 
approached, and cannot be driven by a 
man on foot. I see you don’t understand, 
But it’s simple enough. My father’s bulls 
were of good stock, savage and strong; 
they were always taken for the ring, and 
he got high prices for them. He gener- 
ally managed to sell three movillos and 
two bulls of four years old each year. And 
there was no bargaining, no trouble; the 
money was always ready for that class of 
animal. All day long 1 sat on my pony, 
or stood near it, minding the bulls. If 
any of them strayed too far, I had to go 
and get him back again. But in the 
heat of the day they never moved about 
much, and that time I turned to use by 
learning the lessons my mother gave me. 
So a couple of years passed. Of course 
in that time I got to know our bulls pretty 
well; but it was a remark of my father 
which first taught me that each bull had 
an individual character and which first set 
me to watch them closely. That must 
have been in my twelfth year; and in that 
summer I learned more than in the two 
previous years. My father, though he 
said nothing to me, must have noticed I’d 
gained confidence in dealing with the 
bulis ; for one night, when I was in bed, I 
heard him say to my mother: ‘ The little 
fellow is as good as a man now!’ I was 
proud of his praise, and from that time on 
I set to work to learn everything I could 
about the bulls. By degrees I came to 
know every one of them — better far than 
I ever got to know men or women later. 
Bulls, I found, were just like men, only 
simpler and kinder ; some were good-tem- 
pered and honest, others were sulky and 
cunning. There was a black one which 
was wild and hot-tempered, but at bottom 
good, while there was one almost as black, 
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with light horns and flanks, which I never 
trusted. The other bulls didn’t like him. 
} could see they didn’t; they were all 
afraid of him. He was cunning and sus- 
picious, and never made friends with any 
of them; he would always eat by himself 
far away from the others — but he had 
courage, too; I knew that as well as they 
did. He was sold that very summer with 
the black one for the ring in Ronda. One 
Sunday night, when my father and eldest 
sister (my mother would never go to dos 
foros) came back from seeing the game in 
Ronda, they were wild with excitement, 
and began to tell the mother how one of 
our bulls had caught the matador, and 
tossed him, and how the chulos could 
scarcely get the matador away. Then I 
cried out: ‘I know; ‘twas Judas’ (so I 
had christened him), and as 1 saw my 
father’s look of surprise I went on con- 
fusedly, ‘the bull with the white horns I 
mean. Juan, the black one, wouldn’t have 
been clever enough!’ My father only 
said, ‘ The boy’s right ;’ but my mother 
drew me to her and kissed me, as if she 
were afraid. Poormother! I think even 
then she knew or divined something of 
what came to pass later. 

“It was the next summer, I think, my 
father first found out how much I knew 
about the bulls. It came in this way. 
There hadn’t been much rain in the 
spring, the pasture, therefore, was thin, 
and that, of course, made the bulls restless. 
In the summer the weather was unsettled 
— spells of heat and then thunderstorms 
— till the animals became very excitable. 
One day, there was thunder in the air I 
remember, they gave me a great deal of 
trouble and that annoyed me, for I wanted 
to read. I had got to a very interesting 
tale in the story-book my mother had 
given me on the day our bulls were sold. 
The story was about Cervantes — ah, you 
know the man I mean, the great writer. 
Well, he was a great man, too. The story 
told of how, when he escaped from the 
Moors over there in Algiers and got back 
to Cadiz a widow came to him to find out 
if he knew her son, who was also a pris- 
oner. And when she heard that Cervantes 
had seen her son working in chains she 
bemoaned her wretchedness and poverty 
until the heart of Cervantes melted with 
pity, and at last he said to her, ‘ Come, 
mother, be hopeful, in one month your son 
shall be here with you.’ And then the 
book told of how Cervantes went back to 
slavery, and how glad the bey was to get 
him again, for he was very clever ; and 
how he asked the bey, as he had returned 
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of his free will, to send the widow’s son 
home in his stead; and how the bey 
consented. That Cervantes was a man. 
Well, I was reading the story, and I be- 
lieved every word of it, as I do still, for 
no ordinary person could invent that sort 
of tale; and I grew very much excited 
and wanted to know all about Cervantes. 
But as I could only read slowly and with 
difficulty, I was afraid the sun would go 
down before I could get to the end. While 
I was reading as hard as ever I could, my 
father came down on foot and caught me. 
He hated to see me reading—I don’t 
know why ; and he was angry and struck 
at me. As I avoided the blow and got 
away from him, he pulled up the picket 
line, and got on my pony to drive one of 
the bulls back to the herd. I have thought 
since he must have been very much an- 
noyed before he came down and caught 
me. For though he knew a good deal 
about bulls, he didn’t show it then. My 
pony was too weak to carry him easily, yet 
he acted as if he had been well mounted. 
For, as I said, the bulls were hungry and 
excited, and my father should have seen 
this and driven the bull back quietly and 
with great patience. But no; he wouldn’t 
let him feed even for a moment. At last 
the bull turned on him. My father held 
the goad fairly against his neck, but the 
bull came on just the same, and the pony 
could scarcely get out of the way in time. 
In a moment the bull turned and prepared 
to rush at him again. My father sat still 
on the little pony and held the goad ; but 
I knew that was no use; he knew it too; 
but he was angry and wouldn’t give in. 
At once J ran in between him and the 
bull, and then called to the bull, and went 
slowly up to him where he was shaking his 
head and pawing the ground. He was 
very angry, but he knew the difference 
between us quite well, and he let me come 
close to him without rushing at me, and 
then just shook his head to show me he 
was angry, and soon began to feed quietly. 
In a moment or two I left him and went 
back to my father. He had got off the 
pony and was white and trembling, and he 
said, — 

* ¢ Are you hurt?’ 

“ And I said, laughing, ‘ No; he didn’t 
want to hurt me. He was only showing 
off his temper.’ 

“And my father said, ‘ There’s not a 
man in all Spain that could have done 
that! You know more than I do — more 
than anybody !’ 

*¢ After that he let me do as I liked, and 
the next two years were very happy ones. 
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First came the marriage of my second sis- 
ter ; then the eldest one was married, and 
they were both good matches. And the 
bulls sold well, and my father had less to 
do, as I could attend to the whole herd 
by myself. Those were two good years. 
My mother seemed to love me more and 
more every day, and praised me for doing 
all the lessons she gave me ; and 1| had 
more and more time to study as the herd 
got to know me better and better. My 
only sorrow was that I had never seen 
the bulls in the ring. But when I found 
my father was willing to take me, and "twas 
mother who wanted me not to go, I put 
up with that, too, and said nothing, for I 
loved her greatly. Then of a sudden came 
the sorrow. It was in the late winter, 
just before my fifteenth birthday. I was 
born in March, I think. In January my 
mother caught cold, and as she grew worse 
my father fetched the doctor, and then her 
father and mother came to see her, but 
nothing did any good. In April she died. 
I thought I should die too. 

“ After her death my father took to 
grumbling about the food and house and 
everything. Nothing my sister could 
do was right. I believe she only mar- 
ried in the summer because she couldn’t 
stand his constant blame. At any rate 
she married badly, a good-for-nothing who 
had twice her years, and who ill-treated 
her continually. A month or two later my 
father, who must have been fifty, married 
again, a young woman, a laborer’s daugh- 
ter without a duro. He told me he was 
going to do it, for the house needed a 
woman. I suppose he was right. But I 
was too young then to take such things 
into consideration, and I had loved my 
mother. When I saw his new wife I did 
not like her, and we did not get on well 
together. 

“* Before this, however, early in the 
summer that came after the death of my 
mother, I went for the first time to see a 
bull-fight. My father wanted me to go, 
and my sister, too; so I went. I shall 
never forget that day. The chulos made 
me laugh, they skipped about so and took 
such extra good care of themselves ; but 
the danderiileros interested me. Their 
work required skill and courage, that I saw 
at once; but after they had planted the 
banderillas twice, I knew how it was 
done, and felt I could do it just as well or 
better. For the third or fourth bande- 
rillero made a mistake! He didn’t even 
know out of which eye the bull was looking 
at him; so he got frightened, and did not 
plant the banderillas fairly. Indeed, one 
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i was on the side of the shoulder and the 


other didn’teven stickin. As for the Zica- 
dores, they didn’t interest me atall. There 
was no skill or knowledge in their work. 
It was for the crowd, wholike to see blood 
and who understand nothing. Then came 
the turn of the esfada. Ah! that seemed 
fine tome. He knew his work I thought 
at first, and his work evidently required 
knowledge, skill, courage, strength — 
everything! I was intensely excited, and 
when the bull, struck to the heart, fell 
prone on his knees and the blood gushed 
from his nose and mouth, I cheered and 
cheered till I was hoarse. But before the 
games were over, that very first day I saw 
more than one matador make a mistake. 
At first I thought I must be wrong, but 
soon the event showed I was right. For 
the matador hadn’t even got the bull to 
stand square when he tried his stroke and 
failed. Ah, I see you don’t know what 
that means — ‘ to stand square ’?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I do partly, but I 
don’t see the reason of it. Will you ex- 
plain?” 

“ Well,” Montes answered, “it’s very 
simple. You see, so long as the bull’s 
standing with one hoof in front of the 
other, his shoulder-blades almost meet, as 
when you throw your arms back and your 
chest out; that is, they don’t meet, but 
the space between them is not as regular, 
and, therefore, not as large as it is when 
their front hooves are square. Now, the 
space between the shoulder-blades is none 
too large at any time, for you have to 
strike with force to drive the sword through 
the inch-thick hide, and through a foot 
of muscle, sinew, and flesh besides, to 
the heart. Nor is the stroke a straight 
one. Then there’s always the backbone, 
too, to avoid. And the space between the 
backbone and the outer thick gristle of 
the shoulder-blade is never more than an 
inch and a half. So if you narrow this 
space by even half an inch you increase 
your difficulty immensely. And that’s not 
your object. Well, all this I’ve been telling 
you I divined at once. Therefore, when 
I saw the bull wasn’t standing quite square 
I knewthe matador was either a bungler 
or else very clever and strong indeed. 
Ina moment he proved himself to be a 
bungler, for his sword turned on the shoul- 
der-blade, and the bull, throwing up his 
head, almost caught him on his horns. 
Then I hissed and cried ‘Shame!’ And 
the people stared at me. That butcher 
tried five times before he killed the bull, 
and at last even the most ignorant of the 
spectators knew I'd been right in hissing 
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him. He was one of your Mazzantinis, I 
suppose.” 

“ No,” I said, “ I’ve seen Mazzantini try 
twice, but never five times. That’s too 
much.” 

“ Well,” Montes went on quietly, “ the 
man who tries once and fails ought never 
to be allowed ina ring again. But to go 
on. 
an espada. 
was in regard to the nature of the bulls. 
Should I be able to understand new bulls, 
bulls, too, from different herds and of dif- 
ferent race, as well as I understood our 
bulls? Going home that evening I tried 
to talk to my father, but he thought the 
sport had been very good, and when I 
wanted to show him the mistakes the mata- 
dores had made, he laughed at me, and, 
taking hold of my arm, he said, ‘ Here’s 
where you need the gristle before you 
could kill a bull with a sword, even if he 
were tied for you!’ My father was very 
proud of his size and strength, but what 
he said had reason in it, and made me 
doubt myself. Then he talked about the 
gains of the matadores. A fortune, he 


said, was given for a single day’s work. 
Even the pay of the chulos seemed to me 
to be extravagant, and a banderillero got 
enough to make him rich, That night I 
thought over all I had seen and heard, and 


fell asleep and dreamt I was an espada, the 
best in Spain, and rich, and married toa 
lovely girl with golden hair —as boys do 
dream. 

“ Next day I set myself to practise with 
our bulls. First I teased one till he grew 
angry and rushed at me; then, as a chulo, 
I stepped aside. And after I’d practised 
this several times, I began to try to move 
aside as late as possible and only just as 
far as was needful; for I soon found out 
the play of horn of every bull we had. 
The older the bull the heavier his neck 
and shoulders become, and, therefore, the 
sweep of horns in an old bull is much 
smaller than a young one’s. Before the 
first morning’s sport was over I knew that 
with our bulls at any rate I could beat any 
chulo I had seen the day before. Then I 
set myself to quiet the bull, which was a 
little difficult, and after I’d succeeded I 
went back to my pony to read and dream. 
Next day I played at being a banderillero, 
and found out at once that my knowledge 
of the animal was all important. For I 
knew always on which side to move to 
avoid the bull’s rush. I knew how he 
meant to strike by the way ke put his head 
down. To plant the banderillas perfectly 
would have been to me child’s play, at 


That first day taught me I could be | 
The only doubt in my mind 
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least with our bulls. The matador’s work 
was harder to practise. I had no sword; 
besides, the bull I wished to pretend to 
kill was not tired and wouldn’t keep quiet. 
Yet I went on trying. The game had a 
fascination for me. A few days later, pro- 
vided with a makeshift. red cafa, 1 gota 
bull far away from the others. Then I 
played with him till he was tired out. First 
I played as a chulo, and avoided his rushes 
by an inch or two only; then, as bande- 
rillero, I escaped his stroke, and, as I did 
so, struck his neck with two sticks. When 
he was tired I approached him with the 
capa and found I could make him do what 
I pleased, stand crooked or square in a 
moment, just as I liked. ForI learned‘at 
once that as arule the bull rushes at the 
capa and not at the man who holds it. 
Some bulls, however, are clever enough 
to charge the man. For weeks I kept up 
this game, till one day my father expressed 
his surprise at the thin and wretched ap- 
pearance of the bulls. No wonder! The 
pasture ground had been a ring to them 
and me for many a week. 

“ After this I had to play matador — 
the only part which had any interest for 
me—without first tiring them. Then 
came a long series of new experiences, 
which in time made me what I was, a real 
espada, but which I can scarcely describe 
to you. 

“ For power over wild animals comes to 
a man, as it were, by leaps and bounds. 
Of a sudden one finds he can make a bull 
do something which the day before he 
could not make him do. It is all a matter 
of intimate knowledge of the nature of 
the animal. Just as the shepherd, as I’ve 
been told, knows the face of each sheep 
in a flock of a thousand, though I can see 
no difference between the faces of sheep, 
which are all alike stupid to me, so I came 
to know bulls, with a complete understand- 
ing of the nature and temper of each one. 
It’s just because I can’t tell you how I ac- 
quired this part of my knowledge that I 
was so long-winded in explaining to you 
my first steps. What I knew more than 
I have told you, will appear as I go on 
with my story, and that you must believe 
or disbelieve as you think best.” 

“ Oh,” I said, “ you’ve explained every- 
thing so clearly, and thrown light on so 
many things I didn’t understand, that I 
shall believe whatever you tell me.” 

Old Montes went on as if he hadn’t 
heard my protestation. 

“The next three years were intolerable 
to me; my stepmother repaid my dislike 
with interest and found a hundred ways of 
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making me uncomfortable, without doing 
anything I could complain of and so get 
altered. In the spring of my nineteenth 
year I told my father I intended to go to 
Madrid and become an espada. When 
he found he couldn’t induce me to stay, 
he said I might go. We parted, and I 
walked to Seville; there I did odd jobs 
for a few weeks in connection with the 
bull-ring, such as feeding the bulls, help- 
ing to separate them, and so forth; and 
there I made an acquaintance who was 
afterwards a friend. Juan Valdera was 
one of the cuadrilla of Girvalda, a mata- 
dor of the ordinary type. Juan was from 
Estramadura, and we could scarcely un- 
defstand each other at first; but he was 
kindly and careless and I took a great 
liking to him. He was a fine man; tall, 
strong, and handsome, with short, dark, 
wavy hair and dark moustache, and great 
brown eyes. He liked me, I suppose, be- 
cause I admired him and because I never 
wearied of hearing him tell of his con- 
quests among women and even great ladies. 
Of course I told him I wished toenter the 
ring, and he promised to help me to get a 
place in Madrid where he knew many of 
the officials. ‘You may do well with the 


capa,’ I remember he said condescend- 
ingly, ‘or even as a banderillero, but you'll 
never go further. You see, to be an espada, 


as I intend to be, you must have height 
and strength,’ and he stretched his fine 
figure as he spoke. I acquiesced humbly 
enough. I felt that perhaps he and my 
father were right, and I didn’t know 
whether I should ever have strength 
enough for the task of an espada. To be 
brief, I saved a little money and managed 
to get to Madrid late in the year, too late 
for the bull-ring. Thinking over the mat- 
ter I resolved to get work in a blacksmith’s 
shop, and at length succeeded. As I had 
thought, the labor strengthened me 
greatly, and the spring of my twentieth 
year, by Juan’s help, I got employed on 
trial one Sunday as a chulo, 


Il. 

‘*] SUPPOSE,” Montes went on, after a 
pause, “I ought to have been excited and 
nervous on that first Sunday —but I 
wasn’t; I was only eager to do well in 
order to get engaged for the season. The 
blacksmith, Antonio, whom I had worked 
with, had advanced me the money for my 
costume, and Juan had taken me to a tailor 
and got the things made, and what I owed 
Antonio and the tailor weighed on me. 
Well, on that Sunday I was at first a fail- 
ure. I went in the procession with the 
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rest, then with the others I got my capa; 
but when the bull rushed at me, instead of 
running away, like the rest, I wrapped my 
capa about me and, just as his horns were 
touching me, I moved aside — not half a 
pace. The spectators cheered me, it is 
true, and I thought I had done very well, 
until Juan came over to me, and said, — 

“* You mustn’t show off like that. First 
of all, you'll get killed if you play that 
game ; and then you fellows with the capa 
are there to make the bull run about, to 
tire him out so that we matadores may kill 
him. 

“That was my first lesson in profes- 
sional jealousy. After that I ran about 
like the rest, but without much heart in 
the sport. It seemed to me stupid. Be- 
sides, from Juan’s anger and contempt, 
I felt sure I shouldn’t get a permanent 
engagement. Bit by bit, however, my 
spirits rose again with the exercise, and - 
when the fifth or sixth bull came in I re- 
solved to make him run. It was a good, 
honest bull; I saw that at once; he stood 
in the middle of the ring, excited, but not 
angry, in spite of the waving of the capas 
all round him. As soon as my turn came, 
I ran forward, nearer to him than the 
others had considered safe, and waved the 
challenge with my capa. At once he 
rushed at it, and I gave him a long run, 
half round the circle, and ended it by stop- 
ping and letting him toss the capa which I 
held not quite at arm’s length from my 
body. As I did this I didn’t turn round 
to face him. I knew he’d toss the capa 
and not me, but the crowd rose and 
cheered as if the thing were extraordinary. 
Then I feltsure I should be engaged, and 
I was happy. Only Juan said to me afew 
minutes later, — 

“You'll be killed, my boy, one of these 
fine days if you try those games. Your 
life will be a short one if you begin by 
trusting a bull.’ 

“But I didn’t mind what he said. I 
thought he meant it as a friendly warning, 
and I was anxious only to get permanently 
engaged. And sure enough, as soon as 
the games were over, I was sent for by the 
director. He was kind to me, and asked 
me where I had played before. I told him 
that was my first trial. 

“* Ah!’ he said, turning to a gentleman 
who was with him, ‘I knew it, Sefior 
Duque ; such courage always comes from 
— want of experience, let me call it.’ 

“* No,’ replied the gentleman, whom I 
afterwards knew as the Duke of Medina 
Celi, the best aficionado, and one of the 
noblest men in Spain; ‘I’m not so sure of 
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that. Why,’ he went on, speaking now to 
me, ‘did you keep your back turned to 
the bull?’ 

“* Sefior,’ I answered, ‘’twas an honest 
bull, and not angry, and I knew he’d toss 
the capa without paying any attention to 

J 


me. 

“¢ Well,’ said the duke, ‘if you know 
that much, and aren’t afraid to risk your 
life on your knowledge, you'll go far. I 
must have a talk with you some day, when 
I’ve more time; you can come and see 
me. Send in your name; I shall remem- 
ber.’ And as he said this, he nodded to 
me and waved his hand to the director, 
and went away. 

*“ Then and there, the director made me 
sign an engagement for the season, and 
gave me one hundred duros as earnest 
money in advance of my pay. What an 
evening we had after that! Juan, the 


. tailor, Antonio the blacksmith, and I, 


How glad and proud I was to be able to 
pay my debts and still have sixty duros 
in my pocket after entertaining my friends. 
If Juan had not hurt me every now and 
then by the way he talked of my fool- 
hardiness, I should have told them all I 
knew; but I didn’t. I only said I was 
engaged at a salary of a hundred duros a 
month. 

““*What!’ said Juan. ‘Come, tell the 
truth; make it fifty.’ 

“¢No,’ I said; ‘it was a hundred,’ and 
I pulled out the money. 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘that only shows what 
it is to be small and young and foolhardy ! 
Here am I, after six years’ experience, 
second, too, in the cuadrilla of Girvalda, 
and I’m not getting much more than 
that!’ 

“Still, in spite of such little drawbacks, 
in spite, too, of the fact that Juan had to 
go away early, to meet ‘a lovely creature,’ 
as he said, that evening was one of the 
happiest I ever spent. 

“All that summer through I worked 
every Sunday, and grew in favor with the 
Madrilefios, and with the Madrilefias, 
though not with these in Juan’s way. I was 
timid and young; besides I had a picture 
of a woman in my mind, and I saw no one 
like it. So I went on studying the bulls, 
learning all I could about the different 
breeds, and watching them in the ring. 
Then I sent money to my sister and to 
my father, and was happy. 

“In the winter I was a good deal with 
Antonio; every day I did a spell of work 
in his shop to strengthen myself, and he, 
I think, got to know that I intended to be- 
come anespada. At any rate after my first 





performance with the capa, he believed 
I could do whatever I wished. Often he 
used to say God had given him strength 
and me brains, and he only wished he 
could exchange some of his strength for 
some of my knowledge. Antonio was not 
very bright, but he was good-tempered, 
kind, and hard-working, the only friend I 
ever had. May Our Lady give his soul 
rest! 

“In the next spring when the director 
sent for me, 1 told him I wanted to be a 
banderillero. Heseemed to be surprised, 
told me I was a favorite with the capa, and 
had better stick to that for another season 
at least. But 1 wasfirm. Then he asked 
me whether I had ever used the banderil- 
las and where? The director never be- 
lieved I hadn’t worked in any ring before 
I came to Madrid. I told him I was con- 
fident I could do the work. ‘Besides,’ I 
added, ‘I want more pay,’ which was an 
untruth ; but the argument seemed to him 
decisive, and he engaged me at two hun- 
dred duros a month, under the condition 
that, if the spectators wished it, I should 
work now and then with the capa as well. 
It didn’t take me long to show the aficio- 
nados in Madrid that I was as good with 
the banderillas as I was with the capa. I 
could plant them when and where I liked. 
For in this season I found I could make 
the bull do almost anything. You know 
how the banderillero has to excite the 
bull to charge him before he can plant 
the darts. He does that to make the 
bull lower his head well, and he runs 
towards the bull partly so that the bull 
may not know when to toss his head up, 
partly because he can throw himself aside 
more easily when he’s running fairly fast. 
Well, again and again I made the bull 
lower his head and then walked to him, 
planted the banderillas, and as he struck 
upwards swayed aside just enough to 
avoid the blow. That was an infinitely 
more difficult feat than anything I had 
ever done with the capa, and it gave me 
reputation among the aficionados and also 
with the espadas; but the ignorant herd 
of spectators preferred my trick with the 
capa. So the season came and went. I 
had many a carouse with Juan, and gave 
him money from time to time, because 
women always made him spend more than 
he got. From that time on, too, I gave 
my sister fifty duros a month, and my 
father fifty. For before the season was 
half over my pay was raised to four hun- 
dred duros a month, and my name was 
always put on the bills. In fact I was 
rich and a favorite of the public. 
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“So time went on, and my third season 
in Madrid began, and with it came the be- 
ginning of the end, Never was any one 
more absolutely content than I when we 
were told /os toros would begin in a fort- 
night. On that Sunday I was walking 
carelessly in the procession beside Juan, 
although I could have been next to the 
espadas had I wished, when he suddenly 
nudged me, and said, — 

“*Look up! there on the second tier ; 
there’s a face for you!’ 

“] looked up, and sawa girl with the 
face of my dreams, only much more beau- 
tiful. I suppose I must have stopped, for 
Juan pulled me by the arm, and said: 
‘You’re moonstruck, man; come on!’ 
and on I went —lovestruck in heart and 
brain and body. What a face it was! 
The golden hair framed it like a picture, 
but the great eyes were dark, and the lips 
scarlet, and she wore the mantilla like a 
queen. I moved forward like a man in a 
dream, conscious of nothing that went on 
around me, till I heard Juan say, — 

“* She’s looking at us. She knows we’ve 
noticed her. All right, pretty one; we'll 
make friends afterwards,’ 

“* But how?’ I asked stupidly. 

“* How?’ he replied mockingly. ‘I'll 
just send some one to find out who she is, 
and then you can send her a Ja/co for next 
Sunday, and pray for her acquaintance, 
I suppose that’s 


and the thing’s done. 
her mother sitting behind her,’ he went on. 
‘I wonder if the other girl next to her is 


the sister. She’s as good-looking as the 
fair-haired one, and easier to win, I’d bet. 
Strange how all the timid ones take to 
me!’ and again he looked up. 

“I said nothing; nor did I look up at 
the place where she was sitting; but I 
worked that day as I had never worked 
before. Then, for the first time, I did 
something that has never been done since 
byanyone. The first bull was honest and 
kindly; I knew the sort. So, when the 
people began to call for E/ Peguefo (the 
little fellow) — that was the nickname they 
had given me—I took up a capa, and 
when the bull chased me, I stopped sud- 
denly, faced him, and threw the capa 
round me. He was within six paces of 
me before he caught my look, and began 
to stop; but before he came toa standstill 
his horns were within a foot of me. The 
people cheered and cheered as if they 
would never stop. Then I looked up at 
her. She must have been watching me, 
for she took the red rose from her hair 
and threw it into the ring towards me, 
crying, ‘Bien! Muy bien! El Pequefio!’ 
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* As I picked up the rose, pressed it to 
my lips, and hid it in my breast, I realized 
what life holds of triumphant joy. Then 
I made up my mind to show what I could 
do, and everything I did that day seemed 
to delight the public. At last, as I planted 
the banderillas, standing in front of the 
bull, and he tried twice in quick succes- 
sion to strike me and failed, the crowd 
cheered and cheered and cheered, so that, 
even when I went away after bowing, and 
stood among my fellows, ten minutes 
passed before they would let the game go 
on. I didn’t look upagain. No; I wanted 
to keep the memory of what she looked 
like when she threw me the rose. 

“ After the games were over, on that 
afternoon, we met. Juan had brought it 
about, and he talked easily enough to the 
mother and daughter and to the niece, 
while I was silent. We all went, I remem- 
ber, to a restaurant in the Puerta del Sol, 
and ate and drank together. But I said little 
or nothing all the evening. The mother 
told us they were from the north. Alva- 
reda was the family name, and her daughter 
was Clemencia; the niece was called Li- 
berata. I listened and heard everything, 
but I scarcely spoke, while Juan talked 
and told them all about himself, and what 
he meant todo and be. While Clemencia 
looked at him I gazed at her in peace. 
Juan, I remember, invited them all to los 
toros on the following Sunday, and prom- 
ised them the best palco in the ring. He 
found out, too, where they lived in a little 
street running parallel to the Alcala, and 
assured them of our visit during the week. 
Then they left, and as they went out of 
the door Liberata looked at Juan, while 
Clemencia chatted with and teased him. 

“*¢That’s all right,’ said Juan, turning 
to me when they were gone, ‘and I don’t 
know which is the more taking, the niece 
or Clemencia. Perhaps the niece; she 
looks at one so appealingly; and thoss 
who talk so with their eyes are always the 
best. I wonder have they any money. 
One might do worse than either with a 
good portion.’ 

“*Ts that your real opinion?’ I asked 
hesitatingly. 

“* Yes,” he answered ; ‘ why?’ 

* ¢ Because in that case leave Clemencia 
tome. Of course you could win her if 
you wanted to. But it makes no difference 
to you, and to meall. If I cannot marry 
her I shall never marry.’ 

“* Whew!’ he said, ‘ how fast you go, 
but I’d do more than that for you; and 
besides, the niece really pleases me bet- 
ter.’ 
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“ So the matter ended between us. Now 
if I could tell you all that happened I 
should. But much escaped me at the 
time that I afterwards remembered, and 
many things that then seemed to me to be 
as sure as a Straight stroke, have since 
grown confused. I only know that Juan 
and I met them often, and that Juan paid 
court to the niece, while I from time to 
time talked timidly to Clemencia. 

“One Sunday after another came and 
went, and we grew to know each other 
well. Clemencia did not chatter like other 
women; I liked her the better for it, and 
when I came to know she was very proud 
I liked that, too. She charmed me; why 
Ican scarcely tell. I saw her faults grad- 
ually, but even her faults appeared to me 
fascinating. Her pride was insensate. I 
remember one Sunday afternoon after the 
games I happened to go into a restaurant, 
and found her sitting there with her 
mother. I was in costume and carried in 
my hand a great nosegay of roses that a 
lady had thrown me in the ring. Of 
course as soon as I saw Clemencia I went 
over to her and — you know it is the priv- 
ilege of the matadores in Spain, even if 
they do not know the lady — taking arose 
from the bunch I presented it to her as 
the fairest of the fair. Coming from the 
cold North, she didn’t know the custom 
and scarcely seemed pleased. When I 
explained it to her, she exclaimed that it 
was monstrous; she’d never allow a mere 
matador to take such a liberty unless she 
knew and liked him. Juan expostulated 
with her laughingly; I said nothing; I 
knew what qualities our work required, 
and didn’t think it needed any defence. I 
believe in that first season, I came to see 
that her name Clemencia wasn’t very ap- 
propriate. At any rate she had courage 
and pride, that was certain. Very early 
in our friendship she wanted to know why 
I didn’t become an espada. 

“¢A man without ambition,’ she said, 
‘was like a woman without beauty.’ 

“T laughed at this and told her my 
ambition was to do my work well, and 
advancement was sure to follow in due 
course. For love of her seemed to have 
killed ambition in me. But no. She 
wouldn’t rest content in spite of Juan’s 
telling her my position already was more 
brilliant than that of most of the espadas. 

““* He does things with the capa and the 
banderillas which no espada in all Spain 
would care to imitate. And that’s posi- 
tion enough. Besides, to be an espada 
requires height and strength !’ 

“As he said this she seemed to be con- 
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vinced, but it annoyed me a little, and so 
afterwards as we walked together, I said 
to her, — 

“*Tf you want to see me work as an 
espada you shall.’ 

“¢Qh no,’ she answered half care- 
lessly ; ‘if you can’t do it, as Juan says, 
why should you try? to fail is worse than 
to lack ambition.’ 

“* Well,’ I answered, ‘ you shall see.’ 

“And then I took my courage in both 
hands and went on. 

““¢ Tf you cared for me I should be the 
first espada in the world next season!’ 

“ And she turned and looked at me curi- 
ously and said, — 

es * Of course I’d wish it if you could do 
it! 

“And I said: ‘See, I love you as the 
priest loves the Virgin; tell me to be an 
espada and I shall be one for the sake of 
your love !’ 

“*That’s what all men say, but love 
doesn’t make a man tall and strong.’ 

“*No; nor do size and strength take 
the place of heart and head. Do you love 
me? That’s the question.’ 

“*T like you, yes; but love — love, they 
say, comes after marriage.’ 

“* Will you marry me?’ 

‘*¢ Become an espada and then ask me 
again,’ she answered laughingly. 

“On the very next day I went to see 
the Duke of Medina Celi; the servants 
would scarcely let me pass till they heard 
my name and that the duke had asked me 
tocome. He received me kindly. I told 
him what I wanted. 

“ ¢ But,’ he said, ‘ have you ever used the 
sword? Can you do it? You see we 
don’t want to lose the best man with capa 
and banderillas ever known, to get another 
second-class espada.’ 

“ And I answered him, — 

“* Sefior Duque, I have done better with 
the banderillas than I could with the capa. 
Believe me, I shall do better with the 
espada than with the banderillas.’ 

“* You little fiend!’ he laughed, ‘1 be- 
lieve you; but now for the means. All 
the espadas are engaged; it’ll be difficult. 
But early in June the queen has asked me 
to superintend the sports, and then I shall 
give you your chance. Will thatdo? In 
the mean time, astonish us all with capa 
and banderillas, so that men may not think 
a mad when I put your name first on the 
bill. 

“T thanked him from my heart, as was 
his due, and after a little more talk I went 
away to tell Ciemencia the news She 
only said, — 
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“*I’m glad. Now you'll get Juan to 
help you.’ 

“1 stared at her. 

“* Yes,’ she went on a little impa- 
tiently ; ‘he has been trained to the work ; 
he’s sure to be able to teach you much.’ 

“JI said nota word. She was sincere, 
I saw, but then she came from the North 
and knew nothing. I said to myself: 
‘ That’s how women are !’ 

“She continued: ‘Of course you're 
clever with the capa and banderillas, and 
now you must do more than ever, as the 
duke said, to deserve your chance!’ And 
then she asked carelessly: ‘ Couldn’t you 
bring the duke and introduce him to us 
some time or other? I should like to 
thank him.’ 

“ And I, thinking it meant our betrothal, 
was glad, and promised. And I remem- 
ber I did bring him once to the box and 
he was kind in a way, but not cordial as 
he always was when alone with me, and 
he told Clemencia that I’d go very far, 
and that any woman would be lucky to get 
me for a husband, and soon. And after 
a little while he went away. But Clemen- 
cia was angry with him and said he put 
on airs, and, indeed, I had never seen him 
so cold and reserved, therefore I could 
say nothing in his defence. Well, all that 
May I worked as I had never done. The 
director told me he knew I was to use the 
espada on the first Sunday in July, and 
he seemed to be glad; and one or two of 
the best espadas came to me and said 
they’d heard the news and should be glad 
to welcome me among them. All this ex- 
cited me — and I did better and better. I 
used to pick out the old prints of Goya, 
the great painter — you know his works 
are in the Prado — and do everything the 
old matadores did, and invent new things. 
But nothing took like my trick with the 
capa. One Sunday, I remember, I had 
done it with six bulls, one after the other, 
and the people cheered and cheered. But 
the seventh was a bad bull, and, of course, 
I didn’t doit. And afterwards Clemencia 
asked me why I didn’t, and I told her. 
For you see I didn’t know then that 
women rate high what they don’t under- 
stand. Mystery is everything to them. 
As if the explanation of such a thing 
makes it any easier. A man wins great 
battles by seizing the right moment and 
using it— the expianation is simple, the 
feat is difficult. One must be great in 
order to know the moment, that’s all. 
But women don’t see that small men alone 
exaggerate the difficulties of their work. 
Great men find their work easy and say 
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so, and you'll find that women always un. 
derrate great men and overpraise small 
ones. Clemencia really thought I should 
learn the espada’s work from Juan. Ah! 
women are strange creatures. Well, after 
that Sunday she was always bothering me 
to do the capa trick with every bull. 

“*If you don’t,’ she used to say, ‘ you 
won’t get a chance of being an espada.’ 
And when she saw I laughed and paid no 
attention to that she became more and 
more obstinate. 

“* Tf the people get to know you can 
only do it with some bulls, they won’t 
think much of you. Do it with every 
bull, then they can’t say anything.’ 

“ And I said, ‘No; and I shouldn’t be 
able to say anything either.’ 

“* Tf you love me you will do as I say.’ 

“ And when I didn’t doas she wished — 
it was madness —she grew cold to me, 
and sneered at me, and then urged me 
again, till I half yielded. Really, by that 
time I didn’t know what I couldn’t do, for 
each day I seemed to get greater power 
over the bulls. At length a Sunday came, 
the first, I think, in June, or the last in 
May. Clemencia sat with her mother and 
cousin in the best palco; I had got it from 
the director, who now refused me nothing. 
I’d done the capa trick with three bulls, 
one after the other, then the fourth came 
in. As soon as I saw him I knew he was 
bad, cunning I mean, and with black rage 
in the heart of him. The other men stood 
aside to let me do the trick, but I wouldn’t. 
I ran away like the rest, and let him toss 
the capa. The people liked me, and so 
they cheered just the same, thinking I was 
tired; but suddenly Clemencia called out: 
‘ The capa round the shoulders; the capa 
trick !’ and I looked up at her; and she 
leaned over the front of the palco, and 
called out the words again. 

“Then rage came into me, rage at her 
folly and cold heart; I took off my cap to 
her, and turned and challenged the bull 
with the capa, and, as he put down his 
head and rushed, I threw the capa round 
me and stood still. I did not even look at 
him. I knew it was no use. He struck 
me here on the thigh, and I went up into 
the air. The shock took away my senses. 
As I came to myself they were carrying 
me out of the ring, and the people were all 
standing up; but, as I looked towards the 
palco, I saw she wasn’t standing up; she 
had a handkerchief before her face. At 
first I thought she was crying, and I felt 
well, and longed to say to her, ‘ It doesn’t 
matter, I’m content;’ then she put down 
the handkerchief and I saw she wasn’t 
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crying. There wasn’t a tear in her eyes. 
She seemed surprised merely, and shocked 
and perhaps a little anxious. I suppose 
she thought I could work miracles, or 
rather she didn’t care much whether I was 
hurt or not. I came to myself in my bed, 
where I spent the next month. The doc- 
tor told the Duke of Medina Celi —he 
had come to see me the same afternoon — 
that the shock hadn’t injured me, but I 
should be lame always, as the bull’s horns 
had torn the muscles of my thigh from the 
bone. ‘ How he didn’t bleed to death,’ he 
said, ‘ is a wonder ; now he'll pull through, 
but no more play with the bulls for him.’ 
I knew better than the doctor, but I said 
nothing to him, only to the duke I said, — 

“ ¢ Sefior, a promise is a promise; I 
shall use the espada in your show in 
July.’ 

“ And he said, ‘ Yes, my poor boy, if 
you wish it, and are able; but how came 
you to make such a mistake ?’ 

*¢] made no mistake, sefior.’ 

“* You knew you'd be struck ?’ 

“T nodded. He looked at me for one 
moment, and then held out his hand. He 
understood everything I’m sure; but he 
said nothing to me then. Juan came to 
see me in the evening, and next day 
Clemencia and her mother. Clemencia 
was sorry, that I could see, and wanted 
me to forgive her. As if I had anything 
to forgive when she stood there so lithe 
and straight, with her flower-like face and 
the appealing eyes. Then came days of 
pain when the doctors forced the muscles 
back into their places. Soon I was able 
to get up, with a crutch, and limp about. 
As I grew better, Clemencia came sel- 
domer, and when she came, her mother 
never left the room. I knew what that 
meant. She had told her mother not to 
go away ; for, though the mother thought 
no one good enough for her daughter, yet 
she pitied me, and would have left us 
alone —sometimes. She had a woman’s 
heart. But no, not once. . Then I set my- 
self to get well soon. I would show them 
all, I said to myself, that a lame Montes 
was worth more than other men. And I 
got better, so the doctor said, with sur- 
prising speed. One day, towards the end 
of June, I said to the servant of the Duke 
of Medina Celi — he sent a servant every 
day to me with fruit and flowers —that I 
wished greatly tosee the duke. And the 
duke came to see me the very same day. 

“I thanked him first for all his kindness 
to me, and then asked, — 

“* Sefior, have you put my name on the 
bills as espada?’ 





*“*No; but I can still,’ he replied, 
‘though if I were in your place, I should 
wait till next season.’ 

“ And I said, ‘Sefior Duque, it presses. 
Believe me, weak as I am, I can use the 
sword.’ 

“And he answered my very thought. 
‘Ah! She thinks you can’t. And you 
want to prove the contrary. I shouldn’t 
take the trouble, if I were you ; but there! 
Don’t deceive yourself or me; there is 
time yet for three or four days; then I'll 
come again to see you, and if you wish to 
have your chance you shall. I give you 
my word.’ As he left the room I had tears 
in my eyes, but I was glad, too, and con- 
fident. They should see. Save Antonio, 
the blacksmith, and some people I didn’t 
know, and the duke’s servant, no one had 
come near me for more than a week. 
Three days afterwards I wrote to the duke 
claiming the fulfilment of his promise, and 
the very next day Juan, Clemencia, and 
her mother all came to see me together. 
They all wanted to know what it meant. 
My name as espada for the next Sunday, 
they said, was first on the bills placarded 
all over Madrid, and the Duke de Medina 
Celi had put underneath it: ‘ By special 
request of H. M. the Queen.’ I said 
nothing but that I was going to play; and 
I noticed Clemencia wouldn’t meet my 
eyes. 

“ What a day that was! That Sunday 
I mean. The queen was in her box with 
the duke beside her as our procession 
saluted them, and the great ring was 
crowded tier on tier, and she was in the 
best palco I could get. But I tried not to 
think about her. And really my heart 
seemed to be frozen. Still I know now I 
worked for her even then. When the 
first bull came in and the capa men played 
him, the people began to shout for me — 
‘ El Pequefio! El Pequefio! El Pequefio!’ 
— and wouldn’t let the games goon. Sol 
limped forward in my espada dress and 
took a capa from a man and challenged the 
bull, and he rushed at me —the honest 
one —and I caught his eye and knew 
"twas al! right, so I threw the capa round 
me and turned my back upon him. I saw 
all the people rise in their excitement, and 
the duke lean over the front of the palco 
— just for one moment — then, as the bull 
stopped and they began to cheer, I handea 
back the capa, and, after bowing, went 
again among the espadas. Then the peo- 
ple christened me afresh —‘El] Cojo!’ 
(The Lame One)—and I had to cotae 
out and bow again and again, and the 
queen threw me down a gold cigarette 
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case. ihaveitstill, Thereitis. I never 
looked up at Clemencia, though I could 
see her always. She threw no rose to me 
that day. Then the time came when I 
should kill the bull. I took the muleta in 
my left hand and went towards him with 
the sword uncovered in my right. I needed 
no tricks. I held him with my eye, and he 
looked up at me. ‘Poor brute!’ I 
thought, ‘you are happier than I am.’ 
And he bowed his head with the great, 
hurt, kindly eyes, and I struck straight 
through to the heart. On his knees he 
fell at my feet, and then rolled over dead, 
almost without a quiver. As I put the 
sword in the muleta and turned away, the 
people found their voices. ‘Well done, 
Lame One! Well done!’ When I left 
the ring that day i left it as the first espada 
in Spain. So the duke said, and he knew. 
After one more Sunday the sports were 
over for the year, but on that second Sun- 
day I did better than on the first, and I was 
engaged for the next season as first espada, 
with fifty thousand duros salary. Forty 
thousand I invested as the duke advised 
— I have lived on the interest ever since 
— the other ten thousand I kept by me. 


III. 
“T HAD resolved never to go near Cle- 
mencia again, and I kept my resolve for 
weeks. One day Juan came and told me 


Clemencia was suffering because of my 


absence. He said, — 

*** She’s proud, you know, proud as the 
devil, and she won’t come to see you or 
send to you, but she loves you. There’s 
no doubt of that; she loves you I know 
them, and I never saw a girl so gone ona 
man. Besides they’re poor now, she and 
her mother; they’ve eaten up nearly all 
they had, and you’re rich and could help 
them.’ 

“That made me think. I felt sure she 
didn’t love me. That was plain enough. 
She hadn’t even a good heart, or she 
would have come and cheered me up when 
I lay wounded — because of her obstinate 
folly. No! It wasn’t worth while suffer- 
ing any more on her account. That was 
clear. But if she needed me, if she were 
really poor! Oh, that I couldn’t stand. 
I'd gotoher. ‘Are you sure?’ I asked 
Juan, and when he said he was, I said, — 

“¢ Then I'll visit them to-morrow !’ 

“ And on the next day I went. Clemen- 
cia received me as usual; she was too 
proud to notice my long absence, but the 
mother wanted to know why I had kept 
away from them so long. From that time 
on the mother rather seemed to like me. 
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I said to her I was still sore — which was 
the truth —and I had had much to do. 

**¢ Some lady fallen in love with you, I 
suppose,’ said Clemencia half scoffingly — 
so that I could scarcely believe she had 
wanted to see me. 

“* No,’ I answered, looking at her, ‘one 
doesn’t get love without seeking for it, 
sometimes not even then—when one’s 
small and lame as J am.” 

“Gradually the old relations estab- 
lished themselves again. But I had grown 
wiser, and watched her now with keen eyes 
as I had never done formerly. I found 
she had changed —in some subtle way 
had become different. She seemed kinder 
to me, but at the same time her character 
appeared to be even stronger than it had 
been. I remember noticing one peculiar- 
ity in her I had not remarked before. 
Her admiration of the merely bodily qual- 
ities of men was now outspoken. When 
we went to the theatre —as we often did 
— I saw that the better-looking and more 
finely formed actors had an attraction for 
her. I had never noticed this in her till 
then. She had seemed to me to be rather 
cold to physical advantages, beyond a girl’s 
vague liking for men who were tall and 
strong. But now she looked at men crit- 
ically. She had changed; that was cer- 
tain. What was the cause? I could not 
divine. Poor fool that I was! I didn’t 
know then that good women seldom or 
never care much for mere bodily qualities 
in a man; the women who do are gener- 
ally worthless. Now, too, she spoke well 
of the men of southern Spain; aforetime 
she had professed to admire the women of 
the South, but to think but little of the 
men. Now she admired the men, too; 
they were warmer-hearted, she said, had 
more love and passion in them, and were 
gentler with women than those of the 
North. Somehow I hoped that she spoke 
of me, that her heart was beginning to 
speak for me, and I was very glad and 
proud, though it seemed all too good to be 
true ! 

“One day in October, when I called 
with Juan, we found them packing their 
things. ‘They had to leave,’ they said, 
‘and take cheaper lodgings.’ Juan looked 
at me, and some way or other I got him 
to take Clemencia into another room. 
Then I spoke to the mother. Clemencia, 
I hoped, would soon be my wife. In any 
case I couldn’t allow her to want for any- 
thing. I would bring a thousand duros 
the next day, and they must not think of 
leaving their comfortable apartments, The 
mother cried and said, ‘I was good. God 
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made few such men,’ and so forth. The 
next day I gave her the money, and it was 
arranged between us without saying any- 
thing to Clemencia. I remember about 
this time, in the early winter of that. year, 
I began to see her faults more clearly, and 
I noticed, too, that she had altered in 
many ways. Hertemper had changed. It 
used to be equable though passionate. 
It had become uncertain afd irritable. 
She had changed greatly. For now, she 
would let me kiss her without remon- 
strance, and sometimes almost as if she 
didn’t notice the kiss, whereas before it 
used always to be a matter of importance. 
And when I asked her when she would 
marry me she would answer carelessly, 
‘Sometime, I suppose,’ as she used to 
do, but her manner was quite different. 
She even sighed once as she spoke. Cer- 
tainly she had changed. What was the 
cause? I couldn’t make it out, therefore 
I watched, not suspiciously, but she had 
grown a little strange to me —a sort of 
puzzle, since she had been so unkind when 
I lay wounded. And partly from this feel- 
ing, partly from my great love for her, I 
noticed everything. Yet still I urged her 
to marry me. I thought as soon as we 


were married, and she had a child to take 
care of and to love, it would be all right 


with both of us. Poor fool that I was! 

“In April, which was fine, I remember, 
that year in Madrid — you know how cold 
it is away up there, and how keen the wind 
is, as the Madrilefios say, ‘’twon’t blow 
out a candle but ’twill kill a man’ —Cle- 
mencia began to grow pale and nervous. I 
couldn’t make her out; and so, more than 
ever, pity strengthening love in me, I urged 
her to tell me when she would marry me; 
and one day she turned to me, and I saw 
she was quite white as she said, — 

“* After the season, perhaps!’ 

“ Then I was happy, and ceased to press 
her. Early in May the games began — 
my goldentime. I had grown quite strong 
again, and was surer of myself than ever. 
Besides, I wanted to do something to de- 
serve my great happiness. Therefore, on 
one of the first days when the queen and 
the duke and Clemencia were looking on, 
I killed the bull with the sword immedi- 
ately after he entered the ring, and before 
he had been tired atall. From that day 
on the people made an idol of me. I 
couldn’t walk in the streets without being 
cheered, and a crowd followed wherever I 
went, and great nobles asked me to their 
houses, and their ladies made much of me. 
But I didn’t care, for all the time Clemen- 
cia was kind, and so I was happy. 
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“ One day suddenly she asked me why 
I didn’t make Juan an espada. And 1 
told her I had offered him the first place 
in my cuadrilla, but he wouldn’t accept it. 
And she said, no; that was natural when 
I had passed him, but why didn’t I go to 
the duke and get him made an espada? I 
replied laughingly that the duke didn’t 
make men espadas, but God or their par- 
ents. Then her brows drew down, and 
she said she hadn’t thought to find such 
mean jealousy in me. SoI answered her 
seriously that I didn’t think Juan would 
succeed as an espada, or else I should do 
what I could to get him made one. And 
then she came and put her arms on my 
shoulders, and said ’twas like me, and she 
would tell Juan; and after that I could do 
nothing, save kiss her. Afterwards I 
asked Juan about it, and he told me he 
thought he could do the work at least as 
well as Girvalda, and if I got him the 
place he would never forget my kindness. 
So I went to the director and told him 
what I wished. At first he refused, say- 
ing Juan had no talent, he would only get 
killed. When I pressed him he said all 
the espadas were engaged, and made other 
such excuses. Soat last I said I’d play 
no more unless he gave Juan a chance. 
Then he yielded after grumbling a great 
deal. 

“ Two Sundays later Juan entered the 
ring for the first time as an espada. He 
looked the part to perfection. Never was 
there a more splendid figure of a man, 
and he was radiant in silver and blue. 
His mother was in the box that day with 
Clemencia and her mother. Just before 
we all parted as the sports were about to 
begin, Clemencia drew me on one side, 
and said, ‘ You'll see that he succeeds, 
won’t you?’ And I said, ‘Yes, of course 
I will, Trust me; it'll be all right.’ And 
it was, though I don’t think it would have 
been, hadn’t she spoken. I remembered 
my promise to her, and when I saw that 
the bull which Juan ought to kill was 
vicious, I told another espada to kill him, 
and so got Juan an easy bull, which I took 
good care to get tired out before I told 
him the moment had come. Juan wasn’t 
a coward —no; but he hadn’t the peculiar 
nerve needed for the business. The mata- 
dor’s spirit should rise to the danger, and 
Juan’s didn’t rise. He was white, but de- 
termined to do his best. That I could 
see. So I said to him, ‘Go on, man! 
Don’t lose time, or he’ll get his wind again. 
You’re all right; I shall be near you as 
one of your cuadrilla.’ And so I was, and 
if I hadn’t been Juan would have come to 
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grief. Yes, he’d have come to grief that 
very first day. 

“ Naturally enough we spent the evening 
together. It was a real ¢ertulia, Sefiora 
Alvareda said; but Clemencia sat silent 
with the great, dark eyes turned in upon 
her thoughts, and the Sefiorita Liberata 
and myself were nearly as quiet, while 
Juan talked for every one, not forgetting 
himself. As he had been depressed be- 
fore the trial so now he was unduly ex- 
ultant, forgetting altogether, as it seemed 
to me, not only his nervousness but also 
that it had taken him two strokes to kill 
the bull. His first attempt was a failure, 
and the second one, though it brought the 
bull to his knees, never reached his heart. 
But Juan was delighted and seemed never 
to weary of describing the bull and how 
he had struck him, his mother listening to 
him the while adoringly. It was past mid- 
night when we parted from our friends ; 
and Juan, as we returned to my rooms, 
would speak of nothing but the salary he 
expected to get. I was out of sorts; he 
had talked so incessantly I had scarcely 
got a word with Clemencia, who could 
hardly find time to tell me she had a bad 
headache. Juan would come up with me; 
he wanted to know whether I’d go on the 
morrow to the director to get him a per- 
manent engagement. I got rid of him, at 


last, by saying I was tired to death, and it 
would look better to let the director come 


and ask for his services. So at length we 
parted. After he left me I sat for some 
time wondering at Clemencia’s paleness. 
She was certainly growing thin too. And 
what thoughts had induced that rapt ex- 
pression of face? 

“ Next morning I awoke late and had so 
much to do that I resolved to put off my 
visit to Clemencia till the afternoon, but 
in the mean time the director spoke to me 
of Juan as rather a bungler, and when I 
defended him, agreed at last to engage him 
for the next four Sundays. This was a 
better result than I had expected, so as 
soon as I was free I made off to tell Juan 
the good news. I met his mother at the 
street door where she was talking with 
some women; she followed me into the 
patio to tell me Juan was not at home. 

““*Never mind,’ I said carelessly, ‘I 
have good news for him so I’ll go up-stairs 
to his room and wait.’ 

“*Qh,’ she said, ‘you can’t do that; 
you mustn’t ; Juan wouldn’t like it.’ 

“Then I laughed outright. Juan 
wouldn’t like it—oh no! It was amus- 
ing to say that when we had lived together 
like brothers for years, and had had no 
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secrets from one another. But she per. 
sisted and grew strangely hot and excited. 
Then I thought to myself —there you are 
again; these women understand nothing. 
So I left, telling her to send Juan to me 
as soon as he camein. At this she seemed 
hugely relieved and became voluble in ex- 
cuses. In fact her manner altered so en- 
tirely that when I’d got fifty yards down 
the street I couldn’t help wondering at it. 
Suddenly my wonder changed into suspi- 
cion. Juan wasn’t out. Who was with 
him I mustn’t see? 

“As I stopped involuntarily, I saw a 
man on the other side of the street who 
bowed to me. I went across and said :— 

“¢Friend, I am Montes, the matador. 
Do you own this house?’ 

“He answered that he did, and that 
every one in Madrid knew me. 

“So I said, ‘Lend me a room on your 
first floor for an hour or so; it is cosa de 
mujer ; (a lady’s inthe case). You under- 
stand.’ 

“At once he led me up-stairs and 
showed me a room from the windows of 
which I could see the entrance to Juan’s 
lodging. I thanked him, and when he left 
me I stood near the window and smoked 
and thought. What could it all mean? 
Had Clemencia anything to do with Juan? 
She made me get him his trial as espada — 
charged me to take care of him. He was 
from the South, too, and she had grown to 
like Southern men! ‘ They were passion- 
ate and gentle with women!’ Curses on 
her! Then her paleness, her fits of ab- 
straction! So I thought, and every mem- 
ory fitted into its place, and what had been 
mysterious grew plain to me; but I 
wouldn’t accept the evidence of reason. 
No; I’d wait and see. Then—and at 
once I grewquiet. But again the thoughts 
came — like the flies that plague the cattle 
in summer time—and again I brushed 
them aside —and again they came. 

** Suddenly I saw Juan’s mother come 
into the street wearing altogether too care- 
less an expression. She looked up and 
down the street with indifference as if 
seeking a gossip. After a little time she 
slipped back into the patio with mystery 
in her sudden decision and haste. Then 
out came a form I knew well, and, with 
stately, even step, looking neither to the 
right hand nor the left, walked down the 
street, It was Clemencia, as my heart had 
told me it would be. I should have known 
her anywhere even had she not — just be- 
low the window where I was watching — 
put back her mantilla with a certain proud 
grace of movement which I had admired 
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a hundred times. Asshe moved her head 
to feel that the mantilla draped her prop- 
erly I saw her face, and noticed it was 
drawo and set like one fighting against 
pain. That made me laugh with gladness. 
She disappeared. 

“ Five minutes later Juan swung out of 
the doorway ir the full costume of an 
espada — he seemed to sleep in it now — 
with a cigarette between his teeth. Then 
I grew sad and pitiful. We had been such 
friends. I had meant only good to him 
always. And he was such a fool. I 
understood it all now; knew, as if I’d 
been told, that the intimacy between them 
dated from the time when I lay suffering 
in bed. Thinking me useless and never 
having had any real affection for me, Cle- 
mencia had then followed her inclination 
and triedto win Juan. She had succeeded 
easily enough, no doubt, but not in getting 
him to marry her. Later, she got me to 
make Juan an espada, hoping against hope 
that he’d marry her when his new position 
had made him rich. The reason why he 


had set himself to cheat me was, first of 
all the money I gave her mother, which 
relieved him from the necessity of help- 
ing them, and secondly, because it was 
only through my influence that he could 
hope to become an espada. 


Ignoble 
beasts. And then jealousy seized me as I 
thought of her admiration of handsome 
men, and at once I saw her in his arms. 
Forthwith pity, and sadness, and anger, 
left me, and, as I thought of him as he 
swaggered past my window, I laughed 
aloud. Poor weak fools. I, too, could 
cheat. 

“He had passed out of the street. I 
went down-stairs and thanked the landlord 
for his kindness to me. ‘For your good- 
nature,’ I said, ‘you must come and see 
me work from a palco next Sunday. Ask 
for me, I won’t forget.’ And he thanked 
me with many words and said he had 
never missed a Sunday since he had first 
seen me play with the capa three years be- 
fore. I laughed and nodded to him and 
went my way homewards, whither I knew 
Juan had gone before me. 

“ As I entered my room, he rose to meet 
me with a shadowas of doubt or fear upon 
him. But I laughed cheerfully, gaily 
enough to deceive even so finished an 
actor as he was, and told him the good 
news, ‘Engaged,’ I cried, slapping him 
on the shoulder. ‘ The director engages 
you for four Sundays certain.’ And that 
word ‘certain’ made me laugh louder still 
—jubilantly. Then, afraid of overdoing 
my part, 1 sat quietly for some time and 
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listened to his expressions of fatuous self- 
satisfaction. As he left me to go and 
trumpet the news from café to café, I had 
to choke down my contempt for him by 
recalling that picture, by forcing myself to 
see them in each other’s arms. Then I 
grew quiet again and went to call upon my 
betrothed. 

“She was at home and received me as 
usual, but with more kindness than was 
her wont. ‘She feels a little remorse at 
deceiving me,’ I said to myself, readin 
her as if her soul were an open book. 
told her of Juan’s engagement and she let 
slip ‘I wish I had known ¢hat sooner.’ 
But I did not appear to notice anything. 
It amused me now, to see how shallow she 
was and how blind Ihad been. And then 
I played with her as she had often afore- 
time played with me. ‘ He will go far, 
will Juan,’ I said, ‘ now that he has begun 
— very far, ina short time.’ And within 
me I laughed at the double meaning as she 
turned startled eyes upon me. And then, 
* His old loves will mourn for the distance 
which must soon separate him from them. 
Oh, yes, Juan will go far and leave them 
behind.’ I saw a shade come upon her 
face, and, therefore, added: * But no one 
will grudge him his success. He’s so 
good-looking and good-tempered, and kind 
and true.’ And then she burst into tears, 
and I went to her and asked as if suspi- 
ciously, ‘Why, what’s the matter, Cle- 
mencia?’ Amid her sobs, she told me 
she didn’t know, but she felt upset, out 
of sorts, nervous; she had a headache. 
‘ Heartache,’ I laughed to myself, and 
bade her go and lie down; rest would do 
her good. I’d call again on the morrow. 
As I turned to leave the room she called 
me back and put her arms round my neck 
and asked me to be patient with her; she _ 
was foolish, but she’d make it up to me — 
yet. And I comferted her, the poor, shal- 
low fool, and went away. 

“In some such fashion as this the days 
passed. Each day—now my eyes were 
opened — bringing me some new amuse- 
ment; for, in spite of their acting, I saw 
none of them were happy. I knew every- 
thing. I guessed that Juan, loving his 
liberty, was advising her to make up to me, 
and I saw how badly she played her part. 
And all this had escaped me once upon a 
time. At myself I laughed more heartily 
than at them. Then, it amused me, too, 
to see that Liberata had grown suspicious. 
She no longer trusted Juan’s protestations 
implicitly. Every now and then, with 
feminine bitterness, she thrust the knife 
of her own doubt and fear into Clemencia’s 
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wound. ‘Don’t you think, Montes, Cle- 
mencia is getting pale and thin?’ she’d 
ask ; ‘it is for love of you, you know. She 
should marry soon.’ And all the while 
she cursed me in her heart for a fool, while 
I laughed to myself. The comedy was 
infinitely amusing to me, for now I held 
the cords in my hand, and knew I could 
drop the curtain and cut short the acting 
just when I liked. Clemencia’s mother, 
too, would sometimes set to work toamuse 
me as she went about with eyes troubled, 
as if anxious for the future, and yet stom- 
ach-satisfied with the comforts of the 
present. She, too, thought it worth while, 
now and then, to befool me, when fear 
came upon her —between meals. TZhat 
did not amuse me. When she tried to 
play with me, the inconceivable stupidity 
of my former blind trust became a torture 
tome. Juan’s mother I saw but little of 
—yet I liked her. She was honest at 
least, and deceit was difficult to her. Juan 
was her idol; all he did was right in her 
eyes, and it wasn’t her fault she couldn’t 
see he was like a poisoned well. All these 
days Juan was friendly to me as usual, 
with scarcely a shade of the old conde- 
scension in his manner. He no longer 


showed envy by remarking upon my luck. 
Since he himself had been tested, he 
seemed to give me as much respect as his 


self-love could spare. Nor did he now 
boast, as aforetime, of his height and 
strength. Once, however, on the Friday 
evening, I think it was, he congratulated 
Clemencia on my love for her, and joked 
about our marriage. Then I felt the time 
had come to drop the curtain and make 
an end. 

“On the Saturday I went to the ring 
and ordered my palco to be filled with 
flowers. From there I went to the Duke 
of Medina Celi. He received me as al- 
ways, with kindness, thought I looked ill, 
and asked me whether I felt the old wound 
still. ‘No,’ I replied,‘ No, Sefior Duque, 
and if I come to you now it is only to 
thank you once more for all your good- 
ness to me.’ 

“ And he said, after a pause; I remem- 
ber each word, — 

“*Montes, there’s something very 
wrong.’ And then, ‘Look you! Qne 
should never adore a woman; the best of 
’em don’t like it—I suppose they feel 
they don’t deserve it—and as they de- 
cline towards the common, they seek for 
amaster. My hairs have grown grey in 
learning that. Montes, a woman may 
look well and yet be cold-hearted and — 
not good. Buta man would be a fool to 
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refuse nuts because one that looked well 
was hollow.’ 

“* You are wise,’ I said, ‘Sefior Duque, 
and I have been foolish. I hope it may 
be well with you always, but wisdom and 
folly come to the same end at last.’ 

“ After I left him I went to Antonio and - 
thanked him, and gave him a letter to be 
opened ina week. There were three en- 
closures in it—one for himself, one for 
the mother of Juan, and one for the mother 
of Clemencia, and each held three thou- 
sand duros. As they had cheated me for 
money, money they should have — with 
my contempt. Then I went back to the 
ring, and as I looked up to my palco and 
saw that the front of it was one bed of 
white and scarlet blossoms, I smiled. 
‘White for purity,’ I said, ‘and scarlet for 
blood, a fit show.’ And I went home and 
slept like a child. 

“Next day in the ring I killed the two 
first bulls, one on his first rush, and the 
other after the usual play. Then another 
espada worked, and then came the turn of 
Juan. As the bull stood panting I looked 
up at the palco. There they all were, 
Clemencia with hands clasped on the flow- 
ers and fixed, dilated eyes, her mother 
half asleep behind her. Next to Clemen- 
cia the Sefiorita Liberata with flushed 
cheeks, and leaning on her shoulder his 
mother. Juan was more nervous that 
time than he had been on the previous 
Sunday. As his bull came into the ring 
he asked me hurriedly: ‘ Do you think it’s 
an easy one?’ And as I told him care- 
lessly all bulls were easy he seemed to 
grow more and more nervous. When the 
bull was ready for him he turned to me 
passing his tongue feverishly over his dry 
lips. 

- You'll stand by me, won’t you, Mon- 
tes?’ 

* And I asked with a smile, — 

“*Shall I stand by you as you’ve stood 
by me?’ ; 

“* Yes, of course, we’ve always been 
friends.’ 

“**] shall be as true to you as you have 
been to me!’ I said. And I moved to his 
right hand and looked at the bull. It was 
a good one; I couldn’t have picked a bet- 
ter. In his eyes I saw steady courage 
and cold rage that would never yield, and 
I exulted and held his eyes with mine, 
and promised him revenge. While he 
bowed his horns to the muleta, he still 
looked at me and I at him; and as] felt 
that Juan had levelled his sword, and was 
on the point of striking, I raised my head 
with a sweep to the side, as if I had been 
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the bull; and as I moved, so the brave 
bull moved too. And then —then all the 
ring swam round with me, and yet I had 
heard the shout and seen the crowds rise. 

“A little later I went to the Alvaredas. 
The mother met me at the door; she was 
crying and the tears were running down 
over her fat, greasy cheeks. She told me 
Clemencia had fainted and had been car- 
ried home, and Juan was dead — ripped 
open—and his mother distracted, and 
*twas a pity, for he was so handsome and 
kind and good-natured, and los toros 
shouldn’t be allowed, and — as I brushed 
past her in disgust — that Clemencia was 
in her room crying. 

“| went up-stairs and entered the room. 
There she sat with her elbows on the 
table and her hair all round her face and 
down her back, and her fixed eyes stared 
at me. AsI closed the door and folded 
my arms and looked at her, she rose and 
went back slowly to the wall, and her stare 
grew wild with surprise and horror, and 
then, without moving her lips, — 

“* You did it! I see it in your face!’ 

“ And my heart jumped against my arms 
for joy, and I said in the same whisper, 
imitating her, — 

“© Ves, I did it!’ 

“As I spoke she sprang forward with 
rage and hate in her face, and poured out 
a stream of loathing and contempt on me. 
She vomited abuse as from her very soul: 
‘I was low and base and cowardly; I was 
a beast fed on dirt; 1 was— God knows 
what all; and he was aman handsome and 
strong and kind, with a face like a god, 
and the most beautiful neck in the world. 
And I had thought she could love me, me, 
the ugly, little, lame cur, while he was 
there. And she laughed. She’d never 
have let my lips touch her if it hadn’t been 
that her mother liked me and to please 
him. And now I had killed him, the best 
friend I had! Oh, ’twashorrible! Then 
she struck her head with her fists and 
asked how God, God, God could allow me 
to kill a man whose finger was worth a 
thousand lives such as mine! 

“ Then I laughed and said, — 

*“*You mistake. Yow killed him and 
not 1, You made him an espada — you /’ 

“As I spoke her eyes grew fixed and 
her mouth opened, and she seemed to 
Struggle to speak, but she only groaned, 
and fell face forwards on the floor. 

“I turned and left the room as her 
mother entered it.” As Montes said this 
he stopped speaking ; then, after a pause, 
he went on :— 

“T heard afterwards that she died next 
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morning in premature child-birth. I left 
Madrid that night and came here, where 
I have lived ever since, if this can be called 
living. Yet at times now fairly content, 


save for one thing. Remorse? Yes!” 
—and the old man rose to his feet, while 
his great eyes gleaming with passion held 
me — “ Remorse ! 
him. 

*“T should have torn his throat out with 
my own hands.” 


That I let the bull kill 


FRANK HARRIS. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE ANAK OF PUBLISHERS. 


THE title of this article is borrowed 
from Lord Byron. It represents the im- 
pression made upon him, as an author, by 
the lofty position of John Murray, as a 
publisher. The associates of John Mur- 
ray who, like him, were engaged in putting 
bread into authors’ mouths by placing 
their books in the hands of the public, re: 
garded him with profound respect, and 
spoke of him with admiration as “The 
Emperor of the West.” 

This noteworthy publisher had many 
friends, and some of them were men of 
the first rank in society and literature. 
He enjoyed an amount of personal popular- 
ity such as few of his craft have achieved. 
Those who knew him best liked him the 
most. His tastes were catholic, and his 
acquaintance with literature was exten- 
sive. He was one of the best talkers of 
his time, when the art of conversation was 
assiduously cultivated, and those who ex- 
celled in it were treated with deference 
and heard with delight. It was right that 
the biography of such a man should have 
been published. He deserved to be bet- 
ter known, and the task of placing him 
before the public has been lovingly per- 
formed by Dr. Smiles in the two volumes 
entitled, “*A Publisher and his Friends.” 
This John Murray was the second of the 
dynasty which has lasted for three genera- 
tions, and will, it is to be hoped, last for 
many more. 

His father was a lieutenant of marines, 
who, mot seeing any prospect of advance- 
ment in his profession, suddenly resolved 
to exchange it for the vocation of publish- 
ing. He was then twenty-three years of 
age, and his venture showed that he had 
all the sanguine character of youth. If he 
had been older he might have hesitated to 
run the risk ; being inexperienced, he con- 
sidered that he acted with great wisdom 
and foresight. Mr. Sandby, a bookseller 
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and publisher in Fleet Street, had arranged 
to become partner in a banking firm, and, 
while he was prepared to forsake publish- 
ing for banking, Lieutenant John MacMur- 
ray was eager to leave the marines and 
acquire Mr. Sandby’s business. His father 
was a writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, 
which is equivalent to being a solicitor 
and something more in London. His fam- 
ily was abranch of the Murrays of Athol, 
one of whom played an active part in the 
first rebellion in the Highlands, and had 
to save his life by fleeing to France, where 
he settled. His brother, who embraced 
the peaceful profession of the lawand had 
no wish to embroil himself with the con- 
stituted authorities, added Mac to his 
name, so that he might not be known as 
the relative of a rebel. After Lieuten- 
ant MacMurray became a publisher he 
dropped the Mac, thinking that the less 
resemblance he bore to a Scottish High- 
lander the better it would be for him as a 
London publisher. His father helped him 
to begin the business into which he had 
entered in the hope of rapidly making a 
fortune. 

Lieutenant MacMurray’s most intimate 
friend had written a poem which is still 
read, though it is not classed in the first 
rank. He was William Falconer, the au- 
thor of * The Shipwreck,” a poem written 
when he was in the merchant service, and 
who was appointed a midshipman in the 
navy in return for dedicating that spirited 
sea-piece to the Duke of York. Instead 
of joining his friend MacMurray, as the 
latter hoped he would do, he stuck to his 
profession and sailed in the Aurora frigate 
from Dover; the frigate touched at the 
Cape and disappeared. 

It would not have been surprising if 
Falconer had left the navy for a publish- 
ing office ; he had produced a poem, and 
the author of any work, and of a poetical 
one in particular, is apt to think the voca- 
tion of publishing a most lucrative one. 
If, then, Lieutenant MacMurray had pro- 
duced anything in prose or verse, he might 
have been pardoned in forming an ex- 
aggerated estimate of its pecuniary value 
and in becoming a publisher, because he 
had failed to make money as an author. 
He was hopeful of making money, but for 
other reasons. In a letter to Falconer, 
stating what he purposed doing and asking 
him to become his partner, he wrote : — 


The shop [in Fleet Street] has been long 
established in the trade; it retains a good 
many old customers; and I am to be ushered 
immediately into public notice by the sale of 
a new edition of ‘*Lord Lyttelton’s Dia- | 
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logues,”’ and afterwards by a like edition ot 
his ‘‘ History.’” These works I shall sell by 
commission, upon a certain profit, without 
risque; and Mr. Sandby has promised to con- 
tinue to me always his good offices and recom- 
mendations. 


As a further inducement, he added: — 


Many blockheads in the trade are making 
fortunes; and did we not succeed as well as 
they, I think it must be imputed only to our- 
selves. 


It now seems incredible that any pub- 
lisher of Lord Lyttelton’s works should 
have counted upon making a fortune. 
Horace Walpole may have been too 
strongly prejudiced against the man whose 
ambition, according to him, was “to go to 
heaven in a coronet,” yet of all the vo- 
luminous authors in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Lord Lyttelton was one of the least 
original and the least attractive. He 
wrote poems, for which Dr. Johnson could 
not find stronger praise than that “they 
have nothing to be despised, and little to 
be admired.” Yet his works did sell, de- 
spite their feebleness and dulness, and 
their publisher may have derived more 
profit from them than any one else. 

The first John Murray had greater suc- 
cess than might have been expected, 
though it fell short of his too sanguine 
expectations. He published some works 
of note, one of them being Mitford’s 
“ History of Greece,” which had a popu- 
larity in excess of its merits, and D’Is- 
raeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” a work 
which has not ceased to be popular. La- 
vater’s work on “ Physiognomy,” which 
he had the courage to give to the world, 
attracted attention when it appeared, but 
did not renumerate its publisher, his loss 
by doing so falling little short of £4,000. 
He found to his cost that he had to take 
risks which he had not foreseen, and that 
it was easier to publish books than to 
accumulate money by the process. He 
died at the age of forty-eight, having en- 
tered the publishing business at twenty- 
three. His earlier hopes were based on 
erroneous Calculations, yet, if he did not 
gain money, he established a name of 
which his successor had no reason to feel 
ashamed. After laboring for a quarter of 
a century, he did not double the capital 
with which he started. The business 
which he bequeathed to his son was val- 
uable, and it proved a solid foundation for 
the solid and handsome superstructure 
which his son and grandson were to erect 
upon it. 

The second John Murray, who was 
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born on November 27, 1778, was still a lad 
when his father died on November 6, 1793. 
He remained at school for two years after 
his father’s death, and entered the busi- 
ness, which was his heritage, in 1795. 
While he was under age his father’s 
“faithful shopman” carried on the busi- 
ness; this was Samuel Highley, who be- 
came the partner of the second John 
Murray when the latter was still a minor. 
Samuel Highley seems to have been a 
good salesman, but nothing more. The 
second John Murray, with whom Dr. 
Smiles’s work chiefly deals, was shrewd 
enough to perceive at an early day that 
his partner was an incumbrance. 

It argues the possession of force of 
character as well as good sense in the pa- 
tience which John Murray first displayed, 
and next in the firmness with which he 
acted when the moment for so doing had 
arrived. He came of age on November 
27, 1799, yet he continued his association 
with Highley till March 25, 1803, when 
he severed the connection between them 
in the following letter, which displays a 
thorough practical spirit, and puts an un- 
pleasant case in the least offensive way. 
It was written to Mr. Highley on Novem- 
ber 19, 1802: 


I propose to you that our partnership should 
be dissolved on the twenty-fifth day of March 
next; that the disposal of the lease of the 
house and any other matter of difference that 
may arise respecting our dissolution shall be 
determined by arbitrators—each of us to 
choose one—and that so chosen they shall 
appoint a third person as umpire whom they 
may mutually agree upon previous to their 
entering upon the business. I am willing to 
sign a bond immediately, and I think I shall 
be able to determine my arbitrator some day 
next week. As I know this proposal to be as 
fair as one man could make to another in a 
like situation, and in order to prevent un- 
pleasant altercation or unnecessary discussion, 
I declare it to be the last with which I intend 
to trouble you. I take this opportunity of 
saying that, however much we may differ upon 
matters of business, I most sincerely wish you 
well. 


They agreed to draw lots as to which 
should remain at 32 Fleet Street, and 


John Murray was successful. Samuel 
Highley removed to 24 in the same street. 

Before beginning the narration of the 
second John Murray’s remarkable and 
highly creditable career, Dr. Smiles might 
have written a few paragraphs, if not a 
chapter, in elucidation of his position 
when entering upon it. The special merit 
of John Murray the second was to have 
been one of the earliest publishers in the 
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present acceptation of the term. Even in 
his day the term “ bookseller ” was applied 
to him, but its correctness became more 
and more open to question. In the early 
days of the book-trade a certain number of 
those who sold books had either printed 
them or employed others to do so, yet 
their business in giving new books to the 
world was very small when compared with 
that of supplying books which had been 
known for years. When a bookseller 
published a new work he considered that 
he was running a great risk, if not leaving 
the legitimate path of his business. Be- 
sides, the public hesitated to buy new 
books, and preferred adding to a library 
those of which the merit was a matter of 
common knowledge. A pamphlet or a 
play was almost certain of acceptance by 
a bookseller, because he could rely upon 
a sale sufficient to cover his outlay. In 
those days a daily or weekly newspaper 
could be read in a few minutes, and there 
was not a pile of magazines to tempt or 
tantalize the reader every month. But the 
production of a book was a serious matter 
to the bookseller, and he generally refused 
to undertake the venture save at the au- 
thor’s risk. 

Sometimes, but not often, the publica- 
tion of a great work enriched the book- 
seller who had staked his money upon it. 
It is said that Gibbon made £6,000 by his 
“ Decline and Fall,” while his booksellers 
made £60,000; yet if this be true, it sim- 
ply proves that he who gives a great work 
to the world may sometimes draw the first 
prize in the lottery of publishing. 

The first John Murray had no notion of 
becoming a publisher in the sense of the 
term as used by his son and grandson, 
He looked forward to publishing certain 
works on commission, but he did not re- 
gard this as the mainstay of his business. 
Since his day no publisher of the Murray 
dynasty, nor any competitor holding an 
analogous position, would dream of issu- 
ing such an advertisement as the follow 
ing:— 

John Murray (successor to Mr. Sandby), 
bookseller and stationer, at No. 32, over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, 
London, sells all new books and publications. 
Fits up public or private libraries in the neat- 
est manner with books of the choicest edi- 
tions, the best print, and the richest bindings. 
Also executes East India or foreign commis- 
sions by an assortment of books and stationery 
suited to the market or purpose for which it 
is destined; all at the most reasonable rates. 


As has been said already, he found be- 
fore his death that he could not conduct 
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his business on the easy terms of taking 
no risks and pocketing profits, and he also 
learnt that some books which he published 
at his own risk involved him in a heavy 
loss. However, the business which he 
bequeathed to his son was one in which 
the publishing of books formed the lead- 
ing part, and his son set himseli to culti- 
vate this branch, It is, then, asa publisher 
in the sense which is now common, that 
the second John Murray became a man of 
note among his fellows, and one who in- 
terests all those who read the story of his 
busy and honorable career. 

Among the coincidences which deserve 
notice, none is more curious than that be- 
tween the second John Murray and Archi- 
bald Constable, who, during several years 
after this century began, was a man of 
power and note in the publishing world. 
Constable was born in 1774; the second 
John Murray entered the world four years 
after him. They were associated in many 
business ventures, yet no two men have 
ever differed in so many respects. Con- 
stable began his business career as the 
collector of old and rare books, and his 
judgment was so good, that his purchases 
usually left him a profit when the day 
came for disposing of them. Indeed, 
Constable was a bookseller who _blos- 
somed into a publisher, and his second 


state was more glorious, though not more 


satisfactory, than his first. While John 
Murray made his way to fortune and fame 
by carefully treading the path which his 
father had chalked out, and by displaying 
a boldness which would have astounded 
his father, Archibald Constable moved on- 
ward by slow degrees, and suddenly be- 
came a personage of importance. The 
Edinburgh Review was the making of 
Constable; the Quarterly was the crea- 
tion of John Murray. Till 1802, the year 
in which the Edinburgh was founded, 
Constable had chiefly confined himself to 
his original vocation of collecting and 
disposing of rare books. He had pub- 
lished two works before then, and neither 
had made a marked impression. The first 
was entitled, “Fragments of Scottish 
History,” for which he paid its author 
twenty pounds. The second wasa work 
of which he acquired the copyright on 
terms that have not been recorded, the 
work being a volume of sermons by Ers- 
kine. 

When Constable became known to the 
world as the publisher of the Edinburgh 
Review his name was in many mouths, 


and his business expanded as if by magic. | 


He was a man of great ability; but his 
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| chief demerit was the worst with which 
any publisher can be charged. Like the 
successful general of an army, the suc- 
cessful publisher is a man who keeps his 
head cool, who can survey the situation 
with eager yet considerate eyes, who is 
never Over-sanguine, and who seldom 
makes a miscalculation. The misfortune 
of Constable was to have his head in the 
clouds and his feet in the shop, to believe 
that his most reckless schemes were based 
upon indisputable calculations. He was 
led away by his marvellous success as the 
publisher of Walter Scott’s works; John 
Murray was exposed toa like temptation 
as the publisher of Byron’s works; yet 
the Scottish publisher ended his days em- 
bittered by the breakdown of his cherished 
projects and schemes, while the English 
publisher left the world with but one reck- 
less venture to his discredit, and with the 
happy thought of leaving a most flourish- 
ing business and an unsullied name as the 
heritage of his son. 

In the course of correspondence be- 
tween the houses of Constable and Mur- 
ray, the latter appears in the better light. 
Till the year 1805 Messrs. Constable & 
Co. were closely allied with Messrs. Long- 
man & Co.; but in that year their business 
relations came to an end. John Murray 
was asked by Constable to occupy the 
place of the Messrs. Longman. In a 
letter referring to this matter John Mur- 
ray made it clear how much his heart was 
set upon publishing alone, and how little 
he cared for bookselling, which, till his 
day, had been considered an indispensable 
adjunct to a publisher’s business. Writ- 
ing on December 5, 1805, to Mr. A. G. 
Hunter, who was Constable’s partner, 
John Murray said: “ Country orders are 
a branch of business which I have ever 
totally declined as incompatible with my 
more serious plans as a publisher.”” When 
the severance of the firms of Longman 
and Constable was almost effected, and 
when Constable offered John Murray the 
position which Longmans had held, an 
offer which, in the circumstances, was 
most tempting to John Murray, the latter 
did his utmost to recommend prudence 
and consideration for what each might 
lose, instead of acting as a lesser man 
might have done, and fanning the flame of 
discord in the hope that he might be the 
gainer. The following paragraph in a 
letter from John Murray to Messrs. Con- 
stable, dated December 14, 1805, is a 
model of its kind, and would do John 
Murray the second infinite credit if he had 
never penned another line: -- 
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Recollect how serious every dispute be- 
comes upon paper, when a man writes a thou- 
sand asperities merely to show or support his 
superior ability. Things that would not have 
been spoken, or perhaps not even thought of 
in conversation, are stated and horribly mag- 
nified upon paper. 

To these words, which deserve to be 
set forth in letters of gold as much as 
many that have been thus distinguished, I 
may add a sentence from a letter in this 
work which Lady Caroline Lamb ad- 
dressed to John Murray, and one which 
contains the essence of wisdom : — 


Let me entreat of you to remember a maxim 
I have found very useful to me, that there is 
nothing in this life worth quarrelling about, 
and that half the people we are offended with 
never intended to give us cause. 


The result was that John Murray be- 
came the London agent of Constable, and 
was for some years the London publisher 
of the Edinburgh Review. After atime, 
however, John Murray found that he could 
not work in harmony with Constable, the 
Scottish publisher thinking that the chief 
duty of his London correspondent was to 
accept his bills, while John Murray’s aim 
was to conduct his business on a substan- 
tial basis of profit fairly earned and fully 
accessible. It is true that John Murray 
looked with longing eyes upon the works 
of the Wizard of the North, from which 
Constable was apparently acquiring an im- 
mense fortune; but he could console him- 
self for the disappointment in not having 
any share in giving the novels of the 
author of “ Waverley ” to the world, in the 
reflection that he was the publisher of the 
poems of Byron. Before John Murray 
became known to all the world as the 
most popular and successful of London 
publishers, he had founded the Quarterly 
Review. The first number appeared in 
1809, and, from a literary and financial 
point of view, it was a failure. A notice- 
able article in the second number was one 
denouncing the sermons of the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith. The first number of the Zain- 
burgh contained a short but sparkling 
article upon Dr. Parr’s “ Spital Sermon,” 
an article which attracted great attention 
and repaid perusal. It was as pointed as 
it was fresh, and it was cast in an unhack- 
neyedform, Theattack on Sydney Smith 
in the Quarterly, the articie being an 
attack in the guise of a critique, simply 
showed that the writer was more ready to 
wound than capable of doing so. 

To found a quarterly review is nearly as 
difficult a task, if, indeed, it be not still 
more difficult than to found a publishing 





house. John Murray was the founder, as 
well as the mainstay of the Quarterly for 
many years. The Edinburgh then held 
the field. It hada success in the republic 
of letters for which there are few prece- 
dents. Inthe bookselling world its suc 
cess was as remarkable. Few persons 
praised the review, but thousands bought 
and read it. The articles were startling 
in their audacity and effective on account 
of their bitterness. The contributors did 
not appear to care whether they gave pain 
or not, and, if they were accused of being 
cruel in their criticisms, they seemed to 
consider that they had done their duty. 
It was the specialty of the Edinburgh Re- 
view in its earliest days to be envied by 
publishers, admired by readers, and de- 
nounced by most of the authors whose 
works were reviewed. 

Many authors had reason for feeling 
aggrieved, because much of the criticism 
in the Edinburgh was penned to show 
how much cleverer the reviewer was than 
the author. The Quarterly was estab- 
lished to redress the balance, yet the im- 
provement was not conspicuous. A Tory 
writer received no mercy in the Edin- 
burgh; a Whig was scarified in the Quar- 
terly, and literature was crucified be- 
tween the rival organs of critical opinion. 

A reason why the Quarterly was 
founded was the open partisanship of the 
Edinburgh. Works which were not writ- 
ten by Whigs received harsh and unfair 
treatment in its pages. In the Quarterly 
prefect fairness was to prevail and perfect 
justice to be done. At the outset a pro- 
fession of neutrality was formally made. 
The article in the second number, of which 
mention has been made above, contained 
the following words : — 


We do not assume any right to examine Mr. 
Smith’s political opinions, nor feel the slight- 
est curiosity to inquire under which of the 
parties that divide and distract this great Em- 
pire the reverend gentleman has enlisted him- 
self. We belong to none, nor acknowledge 
any principles but those of the British Con- 
stitution. 


This independent attitude was not long 
maintained. Party spiritin the Quarterly 
was carried too far even in Sir Waiter 
Scott’s opinion, who wrote in his journal, 
after Lockhart had become editor : — 


Don’t like Lockhart’s article on Sheridan’s 
lite. There is no breadth in it, no general 
views, the whole flung away in smart but party 
criticism. 

While John Murray was allied in sym- 
pathy and was in familiar intercourse with 
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the leaders of the Tory party, yet he was 
never a bigot in politics, like Southey or 
Croker, and he even avoided openly iden- 
tifying himself with the party to which he 
was understood to belong. 

In a letter from Byron, at Ravenna, 
dated the 16th of August, 1821, it is said: 


So you have published, or mean to publish, 
the new poems? Ar’n’t you afraid of the 
Constitutional Association of Bridge Street? 
When first I saw the name of Murray, I 
thought it had been yours; but was solaced 
by seeing that your synonyme is an attorney, 
and that you are not one of that atrocious 
crew. 


Mr. Murray replied from Cheltenham on 
the 6th of September, 1821: — 


Many persons besides you have at first sup- 
posed that I was the person of the same name 
connected with the Constitutional Associa- 
tion, but without consideration; for on what 
occasion have I identified myself with a party? 
My connections are, I believe, even more 
numerous amongst the Whigs than the Tories. 
Indeed the Whigs have nearly driven away 
the Tories from my house; and Jeffrey said, 
‘* Tf you wish to meet the most respectable of 
the Whigs, you must be introduced to Mr. 
Murray’s room.”’ 


The room here referred to was the 
drawing-room at 50 Albemarle Street, 
where his friends were accustomed to 
gather day after day and discuss the 
events of the hour. It corresponded to 
the old saloon which was a place of meet- 
ing for the contributors to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Moreover, the table in Mr. 
Murray’s house was nearly as open as the 
drawing-room; and he appears to have 
been as lavish and comprehensive in his 
hospitality as Sir Walter Scois was in the 
days of his glory. Mr. Gladstone, who is 
one of the few living men competent to 
write from personal experience, has placed 
on record that :— 


Mr. Murray’s hospitality was large and 
constant. It was not confined to authors of 
standing and repute, for I myself, without the 
slightest pretension to such a character, shared 
it half a century ago. His drawing-room, 
open from day to day, had the attractions of a 
most refined literary club, minus the subscrip- 
tion. His relations with the distinguished 
circle did not merely represent what Carlyle 
calls ** the cash-zexus between man and man.”’ 
The company which so freely went in and out 
had not limit of nationality, and was of no 
sect in politics and letters. 


A clear view of this historical drawing- 
room is furnished by Washington Irving, 
in a letter written to his friend J. K. 
Paulding, on the 27th of May, 1820: — 
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As Iam launched upon the literary world 
here, I find my opportunities of observation 
extending. Murray’s drawing-room is a great 
resort of first-rate literary characters. When- 
ever I have a leisure hour I go there, and sel- 
dom fail to meet with some interesting per- 
sonages. The hours of access are from two 
to five. It is understood to be a matter of 
privilege, and that you must have a general 
invitation from Murray. Here I frequently 
meet with such personages as Gifford, Camp- 
bell, Foscolo, Hallam (author of a work on the 
Middle Ages), Southey, Milman, Scott, Bel- 
zoni, etc. The visitors are men of different 
politics, though most frequently Ministerial- 
ists. Gifford, of whom, as an old adversary, 
you may be curious to know something, is a 
small, shriveiled, deformed man of about 
sixty, with something of a humped back, eyes 
that diverge, and a large mouth. He is gen- 
erally reclining on one of the sofas, and sup- 
porting himself by the cushions, being very 
much debilitated. He is mild and courteous 
in his manners, without any of the petulance 
that you would be apt to expect, and is quite 
simple, unaffected, and unassuming. Murray 
tells me that Gifford does not write any full 
articles for the review, but revises, modifies, 
prunes, and prepares whatever is offered ; and 
is very apt to extract the sting from articles 
that are rather virulent. 


Among the friends of John Murray who 
are presented to the reader in this work, 
none makes an impression alike pleasanter 
and more unexpected than Gifford. He 
had the discredit of being a venomous and 
merciless editor, a monstrous compound 
of spleen and spite. The readers of his 
“ Meviad ” may have taken some of the 
opening lines to apply to himself, and sup- 
posed that he described his own character 
when he wrote : — 


For I was born 
To brand obtrusive ignorance with scorn ; 
On bloated pedantry to pour my rage, 
And hiss preposterous fustian from the stage. 


The sketch of Gifford’s life given by 
Dr. Smiles will enable those who have 
known him by name only to appreciate 
his successful struggle with difficulties, 
and cause them to admire the fortitude 
and perseverance which he displayed. It 
was Chiefly owing to his having edited the 
Anti-Facobin and to Canning’s recommen- 
dation that he was appointed editor cf the 
Quarterly. It might not have been diffi- 
cult to find a better man for the office. 
Indeed, John Murray had his misgivings 
as to Gifford’s fitness, and he states them 
in a letter to Scott: — 


Our friend Gifford, whose writings show 
him to be both a man of learning and wit, has 
lived too little in the world lately to have ob- 
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tained that delicacy and tact whereby he can 
fee] at one instant, and habitually, whatever 
may gratify public desire and excite public 
attention and curiosity. But this you know 
to be a leading feature in the talents of Mr. 
Jeffrey and his friends; and that, without the 
most happy choice of subjects, as well as 
-he ability to treat them well—catching the 
‘‘manners living as they rise’? —the Zdin- 
burgh Review could not have attained the suc- 
cess it has done; and no other review, how- 
ever preponderating in solid merit, will obtain 
sufficient attention without them. 


There could scarcely be a greater con- 
trast than that which existed between the 
editors of the two quarterlies, between a 
man of the world like Jeffrey and a re- 
cluse like Gifford. In minute scholarship 
Gifford was Jeffrey’s superior; but as a 
reviewer and editor Jeffrey was the greater 
man. Both editors had to subject the 
contributions offered to them to close and 
critical supervision, and they were often 
obliged to alter and amend articles whick, 
in the opinion of the writers, were master- 
pieces. Jeffrey used to boast of his 
capacity for “* vamping and patching,” but 
he had the further capacity of being able 
to pen articles which were quite as read- 
able as any which others could have sup- 
plied; while Gifford wrote none. Some 
of Jeffrey’s articles were unjust or biassed, 
but even the worst of them was perfectly 
readable and attracted public notice. 
Many persons were surprised to find the 
articles of Carlyle in the Edinburgh Re- 
view so much pleasanter reading than his 
other writings, and Charles Sumner was 
one of them. After visiting Edinburgh 
in 1838, he wrote to his friend George 
Hillard: — 


I observed to Mr. Jeffrey that I thought 
Carlyle had changed his style very much since 
he wrote the article on Burns. ‘‘ Not at all,’’ 
said he. ‘*I will tell you why that is different 
from his other articles : Z altered it.” 


It is needless to add that Carlyle re- 
sented Jeffrey’s interference as much as 
Southey did that of Gifford, Southey’s 
complaint being that Gifford “cut out all 
his middle joints.” But what Southey did 
not understand was that his articles were 
sometimes benefited by excision. He 
always wrote good English, and he could 
vary his style. Rogers said of him that 
he had “two inkstands always at hand; 
the one is filled with ga// and the other 
with milk.” Sir Walter Scott puts the 
case most pertinently in his journal, where 
he writes :— 


Great as Southey’s powers are, he has not 
the art to make them work popularly; he is 





often diffuse, and frequently sets much value 
on minute and unimportant facts, and useless 
pieces of abstruse knowledge. Living too ex- 
clusively in a circle where he is idolized both 
for his genius and the excellence ot his dispo- 
sition, he has acquired strong prejudices, 
though all of an upright and honorable cast. 
He rides his High Church hobby too hard, 
and it will not do to runa tilt upon it against 
all the world. Gifford used to crop his arti- 
cles considerably, and they bear mark of it, 
being sometimes décousues. 


Sir Walter had no petty dislike to an 
editor doing his duty. He was too sensi- 
ble to object to his contributions to the 
Quarterly being edited, being well aware 
that the editor was the person responsible 
for all that appeared, and that considera- 
tions of space might compel the most 
good-natured editor to reduce the length 
of an article. When forwarding the man- 
uscript of a review of “ Pepys’ Diary” to 
Lockhart, he wrote: “Perhaps I have 
made it too long, or introduced too many 
extracts; if so, use the pruning-knife, 
hedge-bill, or axe ad libitum.” While 
holding that Gifford can be better under- 
stood after reading what is said of him in 
this work, I consider that the comment 
which Sir Walter Scott made upon him in 
his journal, after reading about his funeral, 
probably puts the case in the truest 
light: — 

Gifford was a man of fine attainments and 
many excellent qualities. His ‘‘ Juvenal’’ is 
one of the best versions ever made of a clas- 
sical author, and his satire of the Baviad and 
Meviad squabashed at one blow a set of cox- 
combs, who might have humbugged the world 
long enough. As a commentator he was cap- 
ital, could he but have suppressed his rancors 
against those who had preceded him in the 
task; but a misconstruction or misinterpreta- 
tion, nay, the misplacing of a comma, was, in 
Gifford’s eyes, a crime worthy of the most 
severe animadversion. The same fault of ex- 
treme severity went through his critical labors, 
and in general he flagellated with so little pity, 
that people lost their sense of the prisoner’s 
guilt in dislike of the savage pleasure which 
the executioner seemed to take in inflicting 
the punishment. 


While Sir Walter Scott’s critical verdict 
will be accepted by intelligent readers, 
even they may be interested to read what 
Gifford thought of himself as an editor, 
and the readers of the passage which fol- 
lows will doubtless note how much credit 
he takes for his independence. Perhaps 
the desire to assert his independence 
sometimes made him unjust. After re- 
signing the editorship of the Quarterly, 
Gifford wrote a letter to Canning, in which 
he said: — 
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It is mow exactly sixteen years ago since 
your letter invited or encouraged me to take 
the throne. I did not mount it without a 
trembling fit; but I was promised support, 
and I have been nobly supported. As far as 
regards myself, I have borne my faculties 
soberly if not meekly. I have resisted, with 
undeviating firmness, every attempt to en- 
croach upon me, every solicitation of pub- 
lisher, author, friend, or friend’s friend, and 
turned not a jot aside for power or delight. 
In consequence of this integrity of purpose, 
the review has long possessed a degree of in- 
fluence, not only in this, but in other countries, 
hitherto unknown; and J have the satisfaction, 
at this late hour, of seeing it in its most 
palmy state. 


The Quarterly Review proved to be 
one of John Murray’s most successful 
ventures, and this was largely due to him- 
self. For many years, indeed, he was as 
much the editor as he who filled the post, 
some of the contributors corresponding 
with him alone, while he was ever on the 
watch for timely articles and new contrib- 
utors. Even so late as 1841, when the 
review was firmly established and most 
remunerative, John Murray appears to 
have retained a position of power behind 
the editorial chair. This is proved by the 
following sentence from a letter from 
Lockhart to him, after Lockhart had writ- 
ten an article on copyright : — 


As to my own article, you can, if you please, 
reject it 2 toto ; but if so, lam pledged to Mr. 
Wordsworth, and it must go to Blackwood. 


The appointment of Lockhart as editor 
of the Quarterly was the cause of some 
heart-burning. Mr. J. T. Coleridge had 
acted as editor in succession to Gifford, 
and after doing so for a year he felt that 
he was unable to fill the office, preferring 
to pursue his practice at the bar; hence 
he resigned, and John Murray requested 
Lockhart to succeed him. At the timehe 
did this arrangements were in progress for 
the founding of the Representative, a daily 
newspaper, in which young Benjamin Dis- 
raeli took a personal interest and paid a 
visit to Scotland in the hope of engaging 
Lockhart as its editor. Lockhart declined ; 
but he accepted the editorship of the 
Quarterly Review. After he had done so 
some of Mr. Murray’s friends remon- 
strated against the appointment. The 
story of the appointment is told in Sir 
Walter Scott’s journal, and the following 
extract from it gives useful information, 
in addition to that printed by Dr. Smiles. 
Writing on 27th of November, 1825, Scott 
says :— 


Some time since John Murray entered into 
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a contract with my son-in-law, John G. Lock- 
hart, giving him on certain ample conditions 
the management and editorship of the Quar- 
terly Review, for which they could scarcely 
find a fitter person, both from talents and 
character. It seems that Barrow and one or 
two stagers have taken alarm at Lockhart’s 
character as a satirist, and his supposed ac- 
cession to some of the freaks in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and now down comes young D’Is- 
raeli to Scotland imploring Lockhart to make 
interest with my friends in London to remove 
objections and so forth. I have no idea of 
telling all and sundry that my son-in-law is not 
a slanderer, or a silly, thoughtless lad, al- 
though he was six or seven years ago engaged 
in some slight satires. I only wrote to Heber 
and to Southey —the first upon the subject of 
the reports which had startled Murray (the 
most timorous, as Byron called him, of all 
God’s booksellers), and such a letter as he 
may show Barrow if he judges proper. To 
Southey I wrote more generally, acquainting 
him of my son’s appointment to the editorship, 
and mentioning his qualifications, touching, at 
the same time, on his very slight connection 
with Blackwooa’s Magazine, and his innocence 
as to those gamdbades which may have given 
offence, and which, I fear, they may ascribe 
too truly to an eccentric neighbor of their own. 


He goes on to add that he had received 
a letter from Murray in reply to his “ say- 
ing that all was right.” 

John Murray had a strong feeling about 
the way in which Blackwood’s Magazine 
was conducted, and he protested against 
the personality in which the contributors 
to itindulged. Writing to Mr. Blackwood 
in 1818, he said :— 

In the name of God, why do you seem to 
think it indispensable that each number must 
give pain to some one or other. Why not 
think of giving pleasure to all? That should 
be the real object of a magazine. 


Blackwood might have retorted that 
Gifford did not appear to consider the 
diffusion of pleasure the chief end of the 
Quarterly. After remonstrating in vain, 
John Murray ceased to be the London 
agent for the magazine. Perhaps Sir 
Walter Scott did not know how much his 
son-in-law had written in Blackwood. A 
letter from John Wilson, commonly known 
as Christopher North, in the recently pub- 
lished * Memorials of De Quincey,” and 
written in 1820, informs De Quincey: “It 
becomes daily a more difficult task for Mr. 
Lockhart and I to write almost the whole 
of the work” [that is the magazine]. 

On the same day that Scott made the 
entry in his journal from which the above 
extract has been taken, Lockhart wrote a 
long letter to Murray, and this contains 
some candid remarks about Croker and 
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others, to whom Lockhart attributed the | 
mischief which had been made :— 


Mr. Croker’s behavior has indeed distressed 
me, for I had always considered him as one 
of those bad enemies who make excellent 
friends. I had not the least idea that he had 
ever ceased to regard you personally with 
friendship, even affection, until B. D. [Benja- 
min Disraeli] told me about his trafficking 
with Knight; for as to the little hints you gave 
me when in town, I set all that down to his 
aversion for the notion of your setting up a 
paper, and thereby dethroning him from his 
invisible predominance over the Tory daily 
press, and of course attached little importance 
to it. I am now satisfied, more particularly 
after hearing how he behaved himself in the 
interview with you, that there is some deeper 
feeling in his mind. . .. I do not, however, 
believe but that he will continue to do what 
he has been used to do for the review; indeed, 
unless he makes the newspaper business his 
excuse, he stands completely pledged to me 
to adhere to that. 

But with reverence be it spoken, even this 
does not seem to me a matter of very great 
moment. On the contrary, I believe his 
papers in the review have (with a few excep- 
tions) done the work a great deal more harm 
than good. I cannot express what I feel; but 
there is always the bitterness of Gifford with- 
out his dignity, and the bigotry of Southey 
without his donne fot. His scourging of such 
poor deer as Lady Morgan was unworthy of a 
work of that rank... . 

To all these people — Croker as well as the 
rest— John Murray is of much more impor- 
tance than they ever can be to him if he will 
only dedieve what I know, viz., that his own 
name in society stands miles above any of 
theirs. Croker cannot form the nucleus of a 
literary association which you have any reason 
to dread. He is hated by the higher Tories 
quite as sincerely as by the Whigs; besides, 
he has not mowadays courage to strike an 
effective blow; he will not come forward. 


John Murray’s success in founding a 
quarterly review did not abide with him 
when, about sixteen years afterwards, he 


started a daily newspaper. It was named 
the Representative ; its life was short, and 
its cost heavy, the loss to its proprietor 
being £26,000. Though the story is told 
at length by Dr. Smiles, yet it does not 
seem to be complete. A memorandum is 
printed showing that John Murray was to 
have a half share in the projected newspa- 
per; J. D. Powles and Benjamin Disraeli 
a quarter share each. Neither Powles 
nor Disraeli appears to have paid any- 
thing; nothing may have been expected 
from Disraeli, but why did not Powles 
keep to his bargain? The first number 
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the last on the 29th of July in the same 
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year. It has often been said that Disraeli 
was the editor, and his denial was not 
always accepted; however, there can be 
no doubt of the fact now. He worked 
hard to promote the paper, and he gave it 
a name, as is shown by this note from 
Lockhart to Murray, written on the 21st 
December, 1825: “I am delighted, and, 
what is more, satisfied with Disraeli’s 
title, the Representative. 1f Mr. Powles 
does not produce some thundering objec- 
tion, let this be fixed, in God’s name.” 
According to the late S. C. Hall, Mr. Mur- 
ray might have obtained a large sum fora 
share of the copyright the day before the 
first number appeared, while after its ap- 
pearance the copyright was almost value- 
less. Dr. Smiles states that, after Disraeli 
had named the paper, nothing more is 
heard of him in connection with it. There 
is something more to be told, and it isa 
pity that Disraeli’s version of the story 
has not been set forth. If extant it should 
be made public, and till then much of the 
mystery which has so long surrounded the 
Representative will continue to do so. 

None of John Murray’s authors did him 
greater service than Lord Byron, and it 
was a distinct gain to the publisher to 
have had the opportunity of giving the 
poet’s works to the world. Those who 
know nothing of John Murray in any other 
relation are well acquainted with him as 
Byron’s publisher. John Murray would 
probably have made his mark even if he 
had never been associated with the poet 
whose popularity made Scott determined 
to give up the production of metrical ro- 
mances. It was in his drawing-room that 
the two men whose poems were the most 
popular in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century made each other’s personal 
acquaintance. The meeting took placeon 
the 7th of April, 1815, and John Murray 
preserved the following memorandum of 
it: “This day Lord Byron and Walter 
Scott met for the first time, and were in- 
troduced by me to each other. They 
conversed together for nearly two hours.” 
John Murray the third, as he must be de- 
scribed, has noted down his personal rec- 
ollection of this interesting event, and for 
this he deserves hearty thanks :— 


I can recollect seeing Lord Byron in Albe- 
marle Street. So far as I can remember, he 
appeared to me rather a short man, with a 
handsome countenance, remarkable for the 
fine blue veins which ran over his pale, marble 
temples. He wore many rings on his fingers, 
and a brooch on his shirt front which was em- 
broidered, When he called, he used to be 
dressed in a black dress coat (as we should 
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now call it), with grey, and sometimes nan- 
keen, trousers, his shirt open at the neck. 
Lord Byron’s detormity in his foot was very 
evident, especially as he walked down-stairs. 
He carried astick. After Scott and he had 
ended their conversation in the drawing-room, 
it was a curious sight to see the two greatest 
poets of the age—quite lame—stumping 
down-stairs side by side. 


An unpublished letter from Scott, writ- 
ten on the roth January, 1817, which was 
sent to Murray aloag with his review of the 
third canto of “Childe Harold,” contains 
the statement that Scott might have recon- 
ciled Byron and his wife. The whole par- 
agraph in which the statement is made 
does Scott honor: — 


There are some things in the critique which 
are necessarily and unavoidably personal, and 
sure I am if Byron attends to it, which is un- 
likely, he will find advantage from doing so. 
I wish Mr. Gifford and you would consider 
every word carefully. If you think the gen- 
eral tenor is likely to make any impression on 
him, if you think it likely to hurt him either 
in his feelings or with the public, in God’s 
name fling the sheets in the fire and let them 
be as zot written. But if it appears, I should 
wish him to get an early copy, and that you 
would at the same time say I am the author, 
at your importunity. No one can honor 
Byron’s genius more than I do, and no one 
had so great a wish to love him personally, 
though personally we had not the means of 
becoming very intimate. In his family dis- 
tress (deeply to be deprecated, and in which 
probably he can yet be excused) I still looked 
to some moment of reflection when bad ad- 
visers (and, except you were one, I have heard 
of few whom I should call good) were distant 
from the side of one who is so much the child 
of feeling and emotion. An opportunity was 
once xfforded me of interfering, but things 
appeared to me to have gone too far; yet, 
even after all, I wish I had tried it, for Lord 
Byron always seemed to give me credit for 
wishing him sincerely well, and knew me to 
be superior to what Commodore Trunnion 
would call ‘‘the trash of literary envy and 
petty rivalry.”’ 


Perhaps the most curious circumstance 
in connection with Byron’s relation to 
Murray was his refusal at the outset to 
accept anything for his poems, when con- 
trasted with the hard bargains which he 
afterwards drove. Before writing ‘ En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” he 
had heard that Scott was paid a thousand 
pounds for “ Marmion,” and he referred to 
him on that account as “ Apollo’s venal 
son.” As years passed on Byron’s great 
object was to attain the highest price for 
his own verse. No publisher could have 
dealt with an author on more liberal terms 
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than John Murray dealt with Byron, and 
with others also who less deserved to be 
treated on a princely footing. Some pub- 
lishers are skilful in estimating an author’s 
value in the market without having read a 
line by him; others exercise their own 
judgment after perusing his writings, and 
John Murray was one of the latter. When 
Byron forwarded “ Parisina” and the 
“Siege of Corinth ” to him he wrote in 
reply :— 


I tore open the packet you sent me, and 
have found in it apearl. It is very interest- 
ing, pathetic, beautiful—do you know, I 
would a!most say moral, Iam really writing 
to you before the billows of the passions you 
excited have subsided. I have been most 
agreeably disappointed (a word I cannot asso- 
ciate with the poem) at the story, which — 
what you hinted to me and wrote —had 
alarmed me; and I should not have read it 
aloud to my wife if my eyes had not traced 
the delicate hand [Lady Byron’s] that tran- 
scribed it. This poem is all action and inter- 
est; not a line but what is necessary. 


It was not always that John Murray’s 
judgment was so little at fault as in the 
present case. He was disposed to take an 
over-sanguine view, and he often paid 
large sums for works which were failures. 
When he offered Crabbe three thousand 
pounds for the copyright of his poems, 
the venerable poet was taken aback, and 
then he went to the Messrs. Longman 
to learn what offer they would make. 
They offered one thousand pounds only, 
and then Crabbe gladly closed with Joha 
Murray’s offer, and carried the notes in 
his pocket to show his son how rich he 
had grown. The liberality of John Mur- 
ray had its drawback. Authors of both 
sexes expected that he would gladly pay 
the sums to which they considered them- 
selves entitled ; and few authors, and none 
of the fairer sex, have ever yet received 
from a publisher more than they consid- 
ered to be their due. The result of the 
worry which John Murray experienced 
from the cultivators of the muse was to 
make him resolve to have nothing to do 
with poetry except as a reader for his own 
gratification. 

The world has lost nothing, probably, 
by the refusal of John Murray to publish 
many of the works which were submitted 
tohim. Yet every intelligent reader must 
feel grateful to him for having published 
some of Jane Austen’s exquisite novels, 
and of “Emma” in particular. If doubt 
existed as to Gifford’s critical faculty, it 
would not be entertained after reading his 
remarks about Jane Austen. She had for 
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warded the manuscript of “Emma” to 
John Murray, and he requested Gifford 
to give his opinion upon it, asking him to 
read “ Pride and Prejudice” first, as he 
himself had done. Gifford read “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” and pronounced it very 
good, adding : — 

Of ‘*Emma’’I have nothing but good to 
say. I was sure of the writer before you 
mentioned her. The MS., though plainly 
written, has yet some, indeed many, little 
omissions; and an expression may now and 
then be amended in passing through the press. 
I will readily undertake the revision. 


Murray wrote to Byron in September, 
1817, and told him the names of the works 
which he was preparing for publication, 
among them being two novels “left by 
Miss Austen, the ingenious author of 
‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ who, I am sorry to 
say, died about six weeks ago.” These 
novels were ‘“ Northanger Abbey” and 
“ Persuasion.” In a letter to the Mar- 
chioness of Abercorn, written later in the 
same year, Murray says: “I am printing 
two short, but very clever novels by poor 
Miss Austen, the author of ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.’”” The marchioness wrote in 
her reply: “ Pray send us Miss Austen’s 
novels the moment you can. Lord Aber- 
corn thinks them next to W. Scott’s (if 
they are by W. Scott); it is a great pity 
that we shall have no more of hers.” These 
contemporary references to Jane Austen 
have a value inasmuch as they contribute 
to show, what some persons have doubted, 
that her merits were appreciated long be- 
fore the attention of the public was di- 
rected to them by the enthusiastic praise 
of such men as Sir Walter Scott and 
Macaulay. 

As a result of publishing many works 
which were successful, and of paying for 
them most liberally, John Murray was 
overwhelmed with requests to give new 
books to the world and thousands to their 
authors. Allan Cunningham put in neat 
terms, when asking Murray to become his 
publisher, what other correspondents ex- 
pressed in a clumsier fashion : — 


Need I tell you the reasons which induce 
me to think of you? The external grace 
which you cast over all your productions, the 
certainty of their winning public favor if they 
deserve it, and the liberality which you show 
to all those, and they are many, who are so 
fortunate as to walk in the highway to fame, 
- which the English name is Albemarle 

treet. 


When John Murray died, on the 27th of 





June, 1843, at the age of sixty-five, he left 
behind him an honored name, and the de- 
served reputation of having raised the 
business of publishing to the level at 
which it nowstands. He had a high ideal, 
as is shown by this remark to a corre- 
spondent: “ The business of a publishing 
bookseller is not in his shop, or even in 
his connections, but in his brains.” The 
applause of a brother publisher and one 
of note must have been very sweet to 
John Murray. In 1816 William Black- 
wood wrote to him: — 


In your connections with literary men, when 
I consider the books you have published and 
are to publish, you have the happiness of 
making it a liberal profession, and not a mere 
business of the pence. 

Again :— 

It flatters me not a little that your views of 
our business agree so exactly with my own. 
Indeed, I knew this well enough before. You 
have it in your power fully to realize your 
conceptions; here I must be content to creep 
on; but limited as my sphere for some time 
must be, I will always be able, I hope, to 
keep up the character and respect which I 
consider is due to our profession when liber- 
ally conducted. Every one will regret that 
they did not push on this improvement in lit- 
erature at the periods most favorable for its 
advancement, but I don’t think you have much 
reason to blame yourself. 


John Murray brought a clear intellect, 
an enlarged mind, and liberal sentiments 
to the business which he inherited, and 
which he left infinitely better in every re- 
spect than he found it. Though not 
strictly a man of letters, he was emphat- 
ically a lover of literature, and he was as 
gratified when adding a good book to the 
world’s stock, as when adding to his for- 
tune. A publisher’s roll of fame is the 
catalogue of his books, and few publishers 
can show a better title to affectionate re- 
membrance than those of the house of 
Murray. It has survived for three gener- 
ations, and its vigor or prospect of life 
show neither decay nor diminution. The 
traditions which are faithfully preserved, 
and followed are set forth in the two vol- 
umes which Dr. Smiles has produced, and 
these are honorable alike to the firm which 
cherishes them and to the business in 
which they originated. No one who pe- 
ruses the fascinating story of “A Pub- 
lisher and his Friends ” will wonder that 
the house of Murray should now occupy 
a position which is almost unique. 

W. FRASER RAE. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE “APOLOGY” OF ARISTIDES. 

THE last twenty years have been a pe- 
riod of surprises for the learned world, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical. The 
discoveries of Nitria half a century ago 
have been far surpassed by the mass of 
ancient literature brought to light in the 
complete “ Epistles of Clement of Rome,” 
the “* Diatessaron ” of Tatian, the “ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” and in the 
enormous find of the Fayfiim manuscripts 
which have shed much light on history 
pre-Christian and post-Christian, on liter- 
ature ecclesiastical and classical alike. 
While yet men have not ceased to discuss 
the character and bearings of the last 
important discovery in the regions of 
early Christian literature, the “ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” there comes yet 
another work from the same interesting 
period, the “Apology” of Aristides, 
known indeed to us by the brief notice 
bestowed upon it in the history of Euse- 
bius, but of whose recovery from the dust 
and wreckage of ages we well-nigh de- 
spaired. This fresh find in the regions of 
sub-Apostolic literature we owe to the 
energy and enthusiasm of Professor Ren- 
del Harris, of Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania, who unearthed the document in 
the convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, while its publication is due to the 
University of Cambridge — of which Pro- 
fessor Harris is a member — which is now 
producing at the University Press, under 
the editorship of Mr. J. A. Robinson of 
Christ’s College, a series of “ Texts and 
Studies,” modelled after the well-known 
“ Texte und Untersuchungen,” of Messrs. 
Gebhardt and Harnack in Germany. To 
this edition of the text of Aristides we 
shall hereafter return, merely saying now 
that this new venture has been most fortu- 
nate in securing such a precious relic of 
antiquity for its opening number, that the 
work has been edited in a careful and a 
critical manner, and is well worth the mod- 
erate price at which it is sold. Let usnow 
recount the story of the lost “ Apology ” of 
Aristides as it was known to ecclesiastical 
historians till the month of May last. 

St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians tells his readers that “ not 
many wise men after the flesh” were 
called amongst the original Christians. 
The literature of the Apostolic fathers 
bears out this earliest testimony. The 
writings of Clement of Rome, of St. Igna- 
tius of Antioch, and of Hermas, were the 
productions of men anxious for edifica- 
tion, and desirous to do good to their 
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fellow-Christians, but they do not bear 
traces of any philosophic culture, and give 
us no hints as to the methods in which the 
Apostolic Church waged war upon pagan- 
ism. The second century was essentially 
an age of philosophers. Philosophy in 
the person of the emperors ascended the 
throne of the Cesars, and Hadrian’s devo- 
tion to Greek literature and philosophy 
offered to the Church an opportunity of 
which she gladly availed herself. God 
had prepared instruments, too, suitable for 
the crisis. In St. Paul’s day philosophers 
may have put aside the new views he pro- 
pounded, but sixty years later it was dif- 
ferent, and the Church in its process of 
perpetual growth included in the first half 
of the second century many men like Jus- 
tin Martyr who had enjoyed the advantage 
of a thorough training in Greek philoso- 
phy, and even continued as Christians to 
wear the philosopher’s robe. The works 
of the philosophic Apologists of the sec- 
ond century have been collected together 
and published in nine volumes by Otto, a 
well-known German scholar of our own 
day, who has made the production of the 
“ Corpus Apologetarum” his great life- 
work. There we have collected together 
the works of Justin, Tatian, Melito, The- 
ophilus, Hermias, Athenagoras, and the 
fragments of several others in the original 
Greek, with a Latin version and copious 
notes. The works of Justin are the best 
known of all, and have much exercised 
the minds of the friends and foes of the 
Christian cause, specially as they have 
been hitherto the oldest extant documents 
known to have been expressly written in 
defence of the Christian faith. That posi- 
tion they, however, no longer hold since 
the latest discovery has come tolight. Let 
us then inquire what is known about Aris- 
tides from ancient authorities, and what 
has been his fate. Eusebius in the third 
chapter of the fourth book of his history, 
when telling of the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian and the fortunes of the Church 
at that period, thus describes the earliest 
authors who wrote in defence of Chris- 
tianity: “ Quadratus having composed a 
discourse, addressed it to Alius Adrianus 
as an apology for the religion we profess, 
because certain wicked persons attempted 
to harass our friends. The work is still 
in the hands of many of the brethren, as 
also in our own, from which any one may 
see clear proof, both of the understand- 
ing of the man and of his Apostolic sound- 
ness.” Eusebius then goes on to give an 
extract from this “* Apology ” of Quadra- 
tus, embodying all that we now know 
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about it, and so hecontinues: “ This same 
man (Quadratus) shows the antiquity of 
the age in which he lived by the words of 
his narrative : ‘ The deeds of our Saviour,’ 
says he, ‘were always before you, for they 
were true; those that were healed, those 
that were raised from the dead, who were 
seen, not only when healed, and when 
raised, but were always present. They 
remained for a long time, not only whilst 
our Lord was on earth, but likewise when 
he was removed. So that some of them 
have also arrived to our own times.’ Such 
was Quadratus.” I have already said that 
this is almost all we know as yet of Quad- 
ratus, whose “ Apology ” would be a still 
more precious find than that of Aristides, 
because it apparently went into the details 
of the Gospel story, and was an exposition 
of the faith for the benefit of cultured 
pagans. Quadratus was a disciple of the 
Apostles, and was one of the earliest bish- 
ops of Athens, having succeeded Pub 
lius, who suffered death for Christ about 
125 A.D. The many ancient finds which 
have already come to light encourage us 
to hope that the *“ Apology ” of Quadra- 
tus may soon be recovered. It was known 
and quoted, as we learn from the learned 
Greek patriarch, Photius, about the year 
600, and doubtless still lies hidden in the 


jibraries of some Syrian or Armenian mon- 


asteries. Eusebius, after noticing Quad- 
ratus, then proceeds to treat of Aristides 
as follows: “ Aristides also, a man faith- 
fully devoted to the religion we profess, 
like Quadratus, has left behind him a de- 
fence of the faith, addressed to Adrian. 
This work is also preserved by a great 
number even to the present day.” He 
gives us, however, no hint as to the char- 
acter of the “Apology” or the topics 
treated therein. St. Jerome gives us some 
more information upon this subject in his 
charming epistles, and in his valuable 
treatise, “On Illustrious Men,” where he 
tells us that Aristides was an Athenian 
philosopher; that he retained his philoso- 
pher’s garb after his conversion ; that he 
composed his “ Apology ” making a large 
use of the ancient philosophers ; that Jus- 
tin Martyr imitated his “ Apology” in 
after-times, and that it was still extant in 
St. Jerome’s day. After this notice, 
the “ Apology” practically disappeared. 
There are brief notices of it in medizval 
martyrologies, as in Usuard and Ado; 
while again, in the seventeenth century, 
there were rumors that it survived in the 
library of a Greek monastery, some few 
miles from Athens; but Spon, the emi- 
nent French traveller of that age, sought 
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it there in vain. Since that time men 
have almost despaired of its recovery. 
The first faint suggestion that the work 
of Aristides still survived came to us from 
Armenian literature and Armenian stu- 
dents. It is now known to the general 
public that the celebrated “ Diatessaron ” 
of Tatian, which has done so much to 
confirm the canonical position and author- 
ity of the Gospels, came to us from the 
same distant region. The Mechitarite 
convent of St. Lazarus, at Venice, con- 
tains a learned body of Armenian monks, 
who devote themselves to literary work in 
connection with their own country and its 
language. Fifty years ago they printed 
the “ Diatessaron” in Armenian, though 
it was not till twelve years ago that it be- 
came known, through a Latin translation, 
to Western scholars, Thirteen years ago 
the same Mechitarite convent startled the 
learned world by publishing from the Ar- 
menian a sermon by Aristides of Athens, 
upon the penitent thief, and a small por- 
tion of the “ Apology ” which he presented 
to the emperor Hadrian. M. Renan was 
just then issuing one of his brilliant works 
on the history of early Christianity, and 
he scoffed at the alleged fragment of the 
“ Apology,” pointing out that it contained 
theological terms and phrases which were 
utterly unknown till the fourth century at 
least. Renan’s opinion was at that time 
ably combated and refuted by a Jesuit 
writer in the Revue des Questions Histo- 
rigues, but Reran’s authority carried the 
day for the time, and the fragment was 
regarded as a late forgery, though accu- 
rately answering to St. Jerome’s descrip- 
tion, “ being composed of the opinions of 
the philosophers.”* But in such matters 
it is best never to prophesy till one knows. 
Renan scoffed at the fragment produced 
by the Armenian monks, but now Harris’s 
version of the whole “ Apology,” derived 
from the Syriac, comes to light. It is 
substantially the same as the Armenian 
fragment, but does not contain the theolog- 
ical terms on which Renan based his re- 
jection of the document; and not only so, 
but also perfectly explains how these late 
terms and phrases found an entrance into 
the text, showing that the translators into 
Armenian and Syriac took copious liber- 
ties with their authors, introducing the 
theological phraseology peculiar to their 
own age and time. After the Mechitarite 


* Aristides philosophus, vir eloquentissimus, eidem 
principi (Hadriano) Apologeticum pro Christianis ob- 
tulit, contextum philosophorum sententiis, quem imita= 
tus postea Justinus, et ipse philosophus, Cf. Routh’s 
Reliquia, i. 76. 
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fragment discovered in Armenia, some 
thirteen years ago, nothing further was 
heard of Aristides till Professor Harris 
found his Syriac version. 

Here let us make a brief digression to 
explain a difficulty which may strike some 
readers. How is it that the Armenian 
and the Syriac languages preserve these 
documents, the “Diatessaron” and the 
“ Apology” of Aristides, and other early 
Christian productions? Should we not 
rather expect to find them in Greek, the 
language in which they were originally 
composed? Hereby hangs a tale of great 
and even romantic interest for the world 
of classical as well as sacred literature. 
Mesrobes was a learned and able patriarch 
of Armenia about the year 400 A.D. Ar- 
menia had then been Christian for more 
than acentury. St. Mesrobes was, as we 
might describe him in modern phrase, an 
ardent Armenian home ruler. From the 
time of the conversion of Armenia his 
native land had been held in thraldom by 
the Syriac Church and the Syriac tongue, 
a knowledge of which was absolutely nec- 
essary for holy orders, simply because 
Armenia had no home literature — no, not 
even the basis of one, for it did not possess 
analphabet. Mesrobes therefore invented 
an alphabet, established schools, and then 
sent a brilliant band of young Armenians, 


including his own nephew, the famous 
Moses Khorenensis, to the chief literary 
centres of the time, to Edessa, to Constan- 
tinople, to Athens, anc’ even to Rome — 
instructing them to translate into Arme- 
nian ali the treasures of sacred and clas- 


sical literature. The results of this wise 
action are now coming to light for our 
benefit. During the last half-century 
French scholars have largely devoted 
themselves to the study of the remains of 
classical antiquity preserved in Armenia, 
and the great series of “ Fragments of the 
Greek Historians,” edited by Victor Lang- 
lois, has~-shown for many years the dili- 
gence and judgment displayed by the 
pupils of St. Mesrobes, as they labored 
to create a literature for their native land. 

But they dealt not merely with classical 
literature ; they took an active interest in 
sacred theology, and copied diligently all 
the records of primitive Christian antiq- 
uity. Armenia has steadily preserved its 
Christian faith since those early days. It 
has been fiercely assaulted by the system 
of Zoroaster from the Persian side, and by 
Mahometanism on the part of the Turk, 
but still it has held fast to Christianity, 
and with its Christianity has preserved its 
Christian literature till modern scholars 
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have had time to rediscover its treasures 
and reproduce them, as in the case of this 
“ Apology,” with all its wondrous witness 
to Christian truth and Christian tradition, 
And as it has been with Armenian so has 
it been with Syriac. The language has 
remained unchanged during the last fif- 
teen hundred years. Mahometanism has 
indeed spread itself over the land where 
the cross once reigned supreme. But the 
Mahometans have respected the monas- 
teries and their inhabitants as men devoted 
to the service of God, and hence it is that 
we are now looking to the libraries of 
monasteries buried amid the depths of 
Syrian deserts and Armenian mountains 
for the recovery of the most ancient docu- 
ments touching the Christian faith. 

And now we come to the document it- 
self which has evoked this article. Mr. 
Rendel Harris discovered it in a Syriac 
version, a translation from the Greek orig- 
inal which was presented in the year 125 
to the emperor Hadrian at Athens. The 
emperor had gone thither for the double 
purpose of gratifying his taste in Greek 
philosophy and of participating in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, which then served 
in some degree to respond to the longings 
of the human spirit after that which is 
divine and unseen. Let us, then, give a 
brief analysis of the earliest ‘ Apology” 
known to have been written in defence 
of Christianity. The Armenian fragment 
published by the Mechitarite fathers turns 
out to be a true specimen of it, accurately 
answering to St. Jerome’s description of 
the work as “ woven out of the opinions of 
the philosophers.” The treatise begins 
thus :— 

The Apology which Aristides the philoso- 
pher made before Hadrian the King concern- 
ing the worship of God: I, O King, by the 
grace of God came into this world: and hav- 
ing contemplated the heavens and the earth 
arid the seas, and beheld the sun and the rest 
of the orderly creation, I was amazed at the 
arrangement of the world; and I compre- 
hended that the world and all that is therein 
are moved by the impulse of another, and 
I understood that he that moveth them is 
God, who is hidden in them and concealed 
from them; and this is well known that that 
which moveth is more powerful than that 
which is moved. And that I should investi- 
gate concerning this mover of all, as to how 
he exists — for this is evident to me, for he is 
incomprehensible in his nature — and that I 
should dispute concerning the steadfastness 
of his government, so as to comprehend it 
fully, is not profitable for me; for no one is 
able perfectly to comprehend it. But I say 
| concerning the mover of the world, that he is 
| God of all, who made all for the sake of man‘ 
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and it is evident to me that this is expedient, | 


that one should fear God and not grieve man. 
Now, I say that God is not begotten, not 
made; a constant nature, without beginning 
and without end; immortal, complete, and 
incomprehensible; and in saying that he is 
complete I mean this —that there is no defi- 
ciency in him, and he stands in need of 
nought, but everything stands in need of him: 
and in saying that he is without beginning I 
mean this — that everything which has a be- 
ginning has also an end, and that which has 
an end is dissoluble. He has no name, for 
everything which has a name is associated 
with the created; he has no likeness, nor com- 
position of members, for he who possesses 
this is associated with things fashioned. He 
is not made, nor is he male or female. The 
heavens do not contain him, but the heavens, 
and all things visible and invisible, are con- 
tained in him. Adversary he has none, for 
there is none that is more powerful than he. 
Anger and wrath he possesses not, for there 
is nothing that can stand against him. Error 
and forgetfulness are not in his nature, for he 
is altogether wisdom and understanding, and 
in him consists all that consists. He asks no 
sacrifice and no libation, nor any of the things 
that are visible: he asks not anything from 
any one, but all ask from him. 


Such is the formal statement of his own 
belief as to God’s true nature. He then 
gives a brief outline of Christian doctrine 
as follows, laying down certain axioms 
concerning the divine being and essence 
by which he subsequently proceeds to 
test the opinions of the philosophers :— 


The Christians reckon the beginning of their 
religion from Jesus Christ, who is named the 
Son of God Most High; and it is said that 
God came down from Heaven, and from a 
Hebrew virgin took and clad himself with 
flesh, and in a daughter of man there dwelt 
the Son of God. This is taught from that 
Gospel which a little while ago was spoken 
amongst them as being preached; wherein, if 
ye also will read, ye will comprehend the 
power that is upon it. This Jesus then was 
born of the tribe of the Hebrews, and he had 
twelve disciples in order that a certain dispen- 
sation of his might be fulfilled. He was 
pierced by the Jews, and he died and was 
buried; and they say that after three days he 
rose and ascended to heaven; and then these 
twelve disciples went forth into the known 
parts of the world, and taught concerning his 
greatness with all humility and sobriety. And 
on this account those also who to-day believe 
in this preaching are called Christians, who 
are well known. 


Aristides then goes on to contrast his 
opinions as to the divine nature and the 
divine character with those of the wise 
men of the various races into which he 
divides mankind — Barbarians, Greeks, 





Egyptians, and Jews. He discusses the 
view that the elements are gods, which he 
attributes to the Barbarians, pointing out 
that neither the earth, nor water, nor fire, 
nor the winds, nor the sun, nor man him- 
self is God, or can be regarded as in any 
whit divine. These errors he attributes 
to the Barbarians, including doubtless 
under that term the adherents of Zoroaster. 
Aristides next discusses the opinion of the 
Greeks, “ who because they are wiser than 
the Barbarians have erred even more than 
the Barbarians.” He enters into an elab- 
orate discussion of Greek mythology, 
pointing to the vile and immoral conduct 
imputed to the Greek deities as a sufficient 
refutation of any claim on their part to the 
character or position of true gods. In this 
portion of his treatise he introduces an 
argument to which he returns again, and 
that is, the destructive effects of Greek 
mythology upon public and private morals. 
It is a point which men now forget when 
they cry up, as many do, the paganism of 
Greece and Rome as a thing of beauty 
when the life of nature was simply and 
purely lived and man rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy in the works of her 
hands. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view, but the enchantment is rudely 
broken when we contemplate the life of 
cultured paganism as Aristides saw it. 
The worship of Jupiter and Venus and 
Mercury necessarily ruined morals, for, as 
Aristides argues, after quoting the popular 
religious histories of the time: “If those 
who are called their gods have done all 
those things that are written above, how 
much more shall men do them who believe 
in those that have done these things.” 
And the popular pagan theology must 
have reacted not merely on private morals, 
it must have told on public opinion, and 
weakened, nay, destroyed, every real effort 
to purify and elevate public legislation. 
What can be more conclusive than Aris- 
tides’ appeal to Hadrian as a philosophic 
ruler and lawgiver on this point : — 


For behold! while the Greeks have estab- 
lished laws, they have not understood that by 
their laws they were condemning their gods; 
for if their laws are just their gods are unjust, 
who have transgressed in killing one another 
and practising sorcery, committing adultery, 
plundering, stealing, and sleeping with males, 
along with the rest of their other doings. But 
if their gods excellently and as they describe 
have done all these things, then the laws of 
the Greeks are unjust, and they are not laid 
down according to the will of the gods; and 
in this the whole world has erred. 


This was a quarter where the Christian 
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advocate had an easy victory. The moral 
impotency of paganism, nay, further, its 
immoral potency, its destructive power 
upon the great natural virtues of truth and 
purity were manifest toall men, and turned 
the popular religion of Greece and Rome 
into a laughing-stock for every thoughtful 
mind. There is a passage in the fifth 
book of Ovid’s “ Fasti ” which shows how 
thoroughly men who knew nothing of 
Christianity agreed with the estimate of 
Greek and Roman paganism formed by 
Aristides. Ovid is describing the popular 
religion of the Roman shopkeepers in the 
time of Augustus and mocking it, and so 
the poet writes: — 


The fountain of Mercury is near the Cape- 
nian Gate —if we may believe those who have 
tried it, it is of divine efficacy. Hither comes 
the tradesman with a girdle round his robes. 
He draws some of the water to carry it away 
in a perfumed urn. In this a laurel branch is 
dipped, and with the wet branch are sprinkled 
all the things that are for sale. He sprinkles 
his own hair too, and runs through his prayers 
in a voice accustomed to deceive. ‘* Wash 
away the perjuries of the past,’’ he prays. 
** Wash away the lying words of the past day 
whether I have called thee or the great Jove 
to witness falsely for me, or if I have know- 
ingly deceived any other of the gods or any 
goddess. Let the swift breezes bear away my 
wicked speeches. Let there be no trace left 
of my forgeries on to-morrow, and let not the 
gods care whatsoever I may choose to say. 
Do but give me profits, give me the delight 
that rises from gain, and grant that it may be 
lucrative to me to impose upon my custom- 
ers.’’ From on high Mercury laughs at his 
worshipper while making such request, re- 
membering that once on a time he himself 
stole the Ortygian kine. 


Ovid’s satire, written more than a hun- 
dred years before Aristides indited his 
*“ Apology,” may be fitly used as a com- 
mentary toillustrate the destructive effects 
of Greek religion upon the morals and 
social life of the early empire. Mercury, 
the god of thieves, was also the patron 
deity of the Roman shopkeepers, who 
therefore regarded knavery as a sacred 
duty and cheating as a religious act, be- 
cause when acting in this manner they 
might be breaking the law of the State; 
but they were observing a higher law and 
seeking conformity to the image of the 
deity whom society and the State alike 
honored and adored. 

Aristides, after discussing Greek my- 
thology with its frightful results upon 
morals, then treats of the Egyptians. 
Egyptian cults had become during the 
two previous centuries very popular with 
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the Roman people, grown weary of their 
ancient deities. Aristides shows, how- 
ever, that the Egyptians were worse even 
than the Greeks, because they had de- 
scended to the adoration of beasts and 
creeping things —cattle, pigs, crocodiles, 
and cats — and then terminates his critical 
review with the case of the Jews, whom 
he accuses of corrupting the truth, though 
acknowledging “that they are nearer to it 
than all the nations, in that they worship 
God more exceedingly, and not his works ; 
and they imitate God by reason of the 
love which they have for man, for they 
have compassion on the poor and ransom 
the captive, and bury the dead, and do 
things of a similar nature to these things 
which are acceptable to God, and are well 
pleasing to men.” Aristides then winds 
up his * Apology ” with a description of 
the Christians, and the effect on their 
lives of the pure conception of God which 
they had formed, and of the Christian doc- 
trines which they professed, which was of 
course intended to show the emperor the 
wickedness and injustice of those who 
were striving to induce him to proclaim a 
general persecution against a society of 
men who followed the only pure and sal- 
utary religion. The “ Apology” would 
seem to have so worked upon Hadrian 
that he issued a proclamation to the pre- 
fect, Minucius Fundanus, preserved both 
by Eusebius and Justin Martyr, forbid- 
ding any persecution of the Christians, and 
according to the Church a season of res- 
pite, which it diligently employed. 

We have now given a sketch of this 
earliest treatise defensive of Christianity. 
It raises many important questions, at 
which we can now only glance, as there 
has been scarcely time yet, even for the 
most diligent student, to compare and con- 
trast it with other early documents, to cast 
upon it the many side-lights which modern 
research affords, and to work out, as can 
only be done after prolonged meditation, 
the many knotty problems connected with 
it. We can now barely suggest some of 
them, and glance atthem. It is interest- 
ing as a specimen of the methods of early 
Christian controversy. The Christian 
Apologist at Athens does not appeal to 
miracle or to prophecy. His strong point 
was, just like that of St. Paul in the same 
city some seventy years earlier, the moral 
and spiritual character of the Christian 
religion. The early Christians seem to 
have relied most of all in their aggressive 
efforts upon the Apostolic method defined 
by St. Paul as that manifestation of the 
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truth which commends it to the natura! 
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conscience. The surpassing purity, the 
supernatural morality of the Gospel mes- 
sage was for the Athenian Church in the 
opening years of the second century the 
highest witness, the most convincing evi- 
dence of the truth. The references again, 
or rather the want of references, to the 
canon of the New Testament in this 
“ Apology” are most instructive. In the 
second and in the sixteenth chapter of 
Harris’s version there are references to 
the writings which then existed among 
Christians and to the Gospel story told in 
them. But there is no such reference to 
the Apostolic writings as we find in works 
coming from the third and fourth centu- 
ries, simply because the second century 
Christians of Rome and Athens knew 
nothing of a canon of the New Testament. 
Men are sometimes troubled because they 
cannot find distinct references in Justin 
Martyr and other early writers to the 
Gospels and all the other books of the New 
Testament. They do not see that if they 
did find references to the canon of the 
New Testament in such works, it would 
be good evidence that they were really 
productions of a later age. We merely 
reflect back upon this early age the con- 
ceptions of our own time when we expect 
to find references to a canon of the New 
Testament in documents of the sub-Apos- 


tolic age when no such canon had as yet 
been formed. But there isa point of view 
from which this “ Apology” of Aristides 
does bear upon the date and authenticity 
of an important part of the New Testa- 


ment. Many of the most advanced and 
radical critics of our age assign the com- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles to the 
year 120 A.D. or thereabout, practically 
the time of Aristides and his “ Apology,” 
when they think that it was worked up out 
of pre-existing materials by a clever man, 
who composed fancy speeches and put 
them into the mouths of St. Paul and the 
other Christian leaders. Well, if a clever 
man was making up speeches for St. Paul, 
he must have composed them in the tone 
and fashion current in his own time. We 
have one speech delivered at Athens by 
St. Paul recorded in the seventeenth chap- 
ter of Acts. Surely if that speech had 
been forged in the reign of Hadrian, it 
would have been written in the philosophic 
style affected by Aristides, it would have 
dealt with the immoral character of the 
heathen deities, and treated the whole 
question in a very different manner from 
that actually adopted by St. Paul, who 
enters into no details, but merely seizes 
upon one or two broad general features of 
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= which naturally struck a devout 
ew. 

Professor Harris again has endeavored 
to extract from this “ Apology ” some of 
the elements of the creed of the early 
Church. It is now thirteen years since 
Dr. Salmon, reviewing Caspari’s well- 
known work on the baptismal symbol, 
in the pages of this review, traced back 
the Apostles’ Creed, or at least the sub- 
stantial elements of it, to the age next 
after the apostles. Harris, in his intro- 
duction to Aristides, applies himself in 
the same direction, and tries to restore the 
baptismal creed of the Athenian Church 
at a time when the memory of the Apostles 
was still fresh and green. His restoration 
runs thus : — 


We believe in one God, Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ His Son, 
Born of the Virgin Mary. 

He was pierced by the Jews, 

He died and was buried; 

The third day he rose again; 

He ascended into heaven; 

He is about to come to judge. 


But, perhaps, the most interesting and 
the strangest point of all about this relic of 
antiquity has yet to be told, and it is this, 
that while men were longing for the re- 
covery of Aristides and his “ Apology,” 
they had it all the time. Hereby hangs a 
tale. Mr. Robinson, the editor of this 
new “ Cambridge Series of Texts,” was 
turning c ver, at Vienna, a number of docu- 
ments bearing on early Christian martyr- 
doms, when suddenly he stumbled upon 
a portion of the Acts of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, which sounded to him strangely 
like the language of Aristides, as he had 
been editing it. Upon his return to Cam- 
bridge he compared this well-known tale 
with the Syriac version of Aristides, and 
there he found ample evidence that some 
Syrian monk in the fifth or sixth century 
had employed his leisure time in working 
up a religious romance which he com- 
posed out of very various elements. It is 
more than twenty years since Professor 
Max Miiller showed in the pages of this re- 
view that Christianity had availed itself of 
the story of Buddha, in this very tale of 
Barlaam and Josaphat. That article, on 
the “ Transmigration of Fables,” has since 
been embodied in the author’s well-known 
series, called “ Chips from a German 
Workshop,” and has served to call pub.ic 
attention to the valuable material for com- 
parative religious history contained in the 
works of St. John of Damascus. The 
learned professor did not dream, however, 
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that, together with Indian tales, the same 
monkish writer who composed the ro- 
mance had used the “ Apology ” of Aris- 
tides, which he incorporated bodily into 
his Indian narrative, where it has been 
providentially preserved to serve as a 
basis whereby modern scholars are en- 
abled to revise and correct the newly 
recovered Syriac version. 

A few years ago, the lamented Bishop 
Lightfoot pointed out the valuable records 
which the medieval Greek hagiologist, 
Simeon Metaphrastes, has embodied. I 
refer, of course, to the investigations of 
Dr. Lightfoot and Professor Ramsay of 
Aberdeen, concerning the history and tes- 
timony of St. Abercius, Bishop of Hiera- 
polis, who flourished thirty years or so 
later than our recovered Apologist. Aris- 
tides now shows to us the inestimable 
treasure which the hitherto despised ro- 
mance of Barlaam and Josaphat had all 
along contained, teaching us to view with 
greater respect and to investigate with 
greater care the mine of wealth contained 
in the great Bollandist collection, the 
“ Acta Sanctorum,” and encouraging us to 
hope with a keener and livelier expectation 
for the speedy restoration of those great 
treasures of Christian antiquity from which 
Eusebius so often quotes, the writings of 
Papias and the ecclesiastical history of 
GEORGE T. STOKES. 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
PORT-ROYAL.* 


IN a recent number of the Zemps there 
appeared some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the scanty remnant which still 
survives of the once powerful and formi- 
dable sect of the Jansenists. It appears 
that the handful of people who still pre- 
serve that name and cherish the teaching 
of Pascal, Nicole, Arnauld and the other 
doctors of their faith, are gathered, as one 
might expect, near that spot which no 
desecration can unhallow—the deep, se- 
cluded valley where there may still be 
seen some vestiges of the Abbey of Port- 
Royal des Champs. The importance of 
the movement that was initiated there is 
not to be measured by the fortunes of the 
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Jansenist party. The history of the 
“School of Port-Royal,” which the late 
Dean Church calls “the mightiest birth 
of the French Church,” has a deeper in- 
Structiveness and a livelier interest than 
would arise merely from its connection 
with the teaching of Jansenius. Great it 
certainly is, from the point of view of 
theology; great also from an educational 
point of view, as witness the famous 
schools which carried off the palm even 
from the Jesuits, with their vast resources 
and inimitable skill. If we consider it in 
its literary aspect, its importance is the 
same. Here we are met at once by the 
great names of Pascal, one of the deepest 
thinkers of his own or any time, and as a 
Stylist the first to show how perfect an 
instrument of thought the French lan- 
guage may be made; and of Racine, that 
charming poet and amiable man, in whose 
works, the choruses of “Esther” and 
“ Athalie ” particularly, one seems to find 
a reminiscence of the “sweet austere 
composure ” that marked the surroundings 
of his early years. It is true that he wan- 
dered far at one time from the traditions 
of Port-Royal. He atoned for it later, 
however, to the best of his ability, and in 
his will he requested, as a sign of his love 
and reverence for the community, that his 
body might be laid in their graveyard, at 
the feet of his old master, where, in fact, 
it remained till the destruction of the ab- 
bey in 1711. But it is, we think, on moral 
grounds, especially as a study of Christian 
character, of saintly heroism and devotion, 
that the history of the movement merits 
regard. Here one finds, mingled, it is 
true, with the usual alloy of human in- 
firmity, a strength, a gravity, a nobility, a 
purity, a moral earnestness, a passion for 
perfection, which would scarcely enter 
into the imaginations of those who are 
content to found their notions of French 
life and character on the best known char- 
acteristics of French literature. 

The drama of Port-Royal begins with 
the reform of the convent by the abbess 
Angélique Arnauldin 1609. This ancient 
foundation, which dated from 1204, had 
become, like nearly all convents in France 
at that time, merely a comfortable retreat 
for well-born and well-dowered women, in- 
volving no privation and very few duties. 
The rules of poverty, seclusion, and obedi- 
ence, were absolutely ignored, and though 
the lives of the inmates of Port-Royal were 
not at this time so flagrantly scandalous as 
many other convents — such, for instance, 
as the neighboring Abbey of Maubuisson, 
which it afterwards fell to the lot of Angé- 
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lique to reform — they were every whit as 
vain, idle, selfish, and luxurious as any of 
their relatives in the great world. 
Angélique Arnauld was appointed ab- 
bess at eleven years of age. She was only 
a girl of twenty when she set herself to 
restore the rule of the order, against the 
strongest opposition from the Cistercian 
monks, who supplied the confessors of 
the convent; from her parents, who saw 
with distress that their daughter’s rank in 
the Church was not bringing her in any 
wise the otium cum dignitate they had 
anticipated when they secured it for her ; 
and from the nuns themselves, who, as 
they knew themselves to be more regular 
and orderly in their lives than those in 
other convents, could not be brought to 
see that they needed any improvement. 
In the end, however, the strong will and 
high purpose of the young abbess tri- 
umphed. One after another the nuns 
yielded, laid aside their little coquetries of 
dress, submitted to a stricter seclusion, 
and threw their small items of property 
into the common stock. She infused into 
them her own spirit of charity for the 
poor —that genuine charity which gives, 
not out of its abundance, but out of its 
necessity. Before the reform took place, 


M. Arnauld had been in the habit of se- 
curiag his daughter’s comfort and impor- 


tance by large gifts to the convent, and 
though he was still willing to continue this 
help, Angélique could not bring herself to 
receive it as long as he continued to disap- 
prove of her proceedings. It was neces- 
sary, then, for them to fast, in order to 
have something to give away; and this 
they did, not only willingly, but with en- 
thusiasm, so completely had the tone of 
the place been changed. Another innova- 
tion of the young abbess was her treatment 
of portionless girls who requested admis- 
sion as novices. At that time it was diffi- 
cult to enter any convent without a dot, 
and the heads of the different religious 
houses vied with one another to secure 
well-dowered girls. Angélique, with the 
generosity that gained her the name of 
Madame de Cawur-Royal, set her face 
against this practice. She never, in re- 
ceiving a novice, allowed the question of 
money to make any difference. The one 
point to be decided with her was “the 
vocation ;” for her own early struggles 
had taught her how terrible a thing it was 
to bind oneself hastily, or from any motive 
but the highest, to the conventual life. 
The abbess did nothing to advertise her 
work, but “good deeds in a naughty 
world” wé/Z/shine. Her reforms began to 
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be talked about, and in 1618 she was re- 
quested by the Abbot of Citeaux to under- 
take the charge of the Convent of Mau- 
buisson, the abbess of which, Mme. d’Es- 
trées, had been guilty of conduct that 
imperatively demanded her removal. The 
community had formed itself very much on 
the model of its head, and was strongly 
opposed to the idea of receiving Mme, de 
Port-Royal. 

It was a heavy charge for a young 
woman of twenty-six, but Angélique did 
not hesitate. By this time she had trained 
a noble band of helpers, chief among them 
her sister Agnes, in whose hands Port- 
Royal was to be left till her return. An- 
other young sister, Marie-Claire, and two 
more nuns, were to accompany her. In 
the spirit of a general leading a forlorn 
hope, Angélique told these girls that they 
had everything to fear from the hatred of 
Mme. d’Estrées and her friends, and from 
the nuns of Maubuisson, and that they 
must be prepared to sacrifice their health, 
their lives if need be. The warning was 
not needless. One of the three nuns who 
accompanied her died at Maubuisson. 
Marie-Claire lived, indeed, to come back, 
but with a constitution completely shat- 
tered. She never knew a day’s health, she 
said, from the time of her return. 

The little company had set out on its 
difficult mission amid the lamentations of 
those who remained. As soon as they 
were out of sight, Agnes entered the 
church, and threw herself at the foot of 
the cross in a passion of tears: “ Ecce nos 
reliquimus omnia — omnia,” she sobbed. 
In the midst of all this grief, Anne Ar- 
nauld, another sister of the abbess, who 
had taken the veil on the previous day, 
remained calm and apparently unmoved. 
And when her companions asked her: 
“ How is it that you do not feel the loss 
of our mother?” she answered: “I had 
too much joy yesterday to be able to weep 
to-day.” 

Angélique found her task at Maubuis- 
son fully as difficult as she had anticipated. 
She was actually expelled from the con- 
vent by armed men in the employ of the 
ex-abbess and her friends. The account 
of her return at night, in solemn silence, 
walking in procession at the head of her 
novices, and guarded by mounted horse- 
men holding torches, for fear of a fresh 
assault, forms one of the most picturesque 
episodes in the annals of Port-Royal. 

After five years of labor in this unprom- 
ising field, cheered by the friendship of 
St. Francis de Sales, who met our abbess 
first at Maubuisson, a successor to Mme. 
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d’Estrées was appointed, and she was at 
liberty to return to her beloved Port-Royal. 
But the new abbess of Maubuisson not 
being at all like-minded with herself, 
strongly objected to the dowerless novices 
she had received into the house. Angé- 
lique, indignant at this spirit of greed, 
wrote to her own convent to know whether 
the nuns there would consent to share 
their poverty with the poor novices of 
Maubuisson. The whole sisterhood signed 
a reply stating that they would be received 
joyfully. In 1623 she returned with her 
augmented flock to her own convent. 

This mission to Maubuisson was the 
first and most famous of many which she 
and her nuns were invited to undertake in 
the interests of convent reform, and which 
caused her to be called the Ste. Theresa 
of her order. 

We must pass over the circumstances 
which accompanied the foundation of the 
house of Port-Royal de Paris, the institu- 
tion of the order of the Holy Sacrament, 
and the temporary schism produced by the 
action of the Bishop of Langres, deeply 
interesting though they are, in order to 
trace the influences which ended in mak- 
ing Port-Royal a centre of reform and 
innovation not only in practice but in 
doctrine. Those who wish for more de- 
tailed information on these points, and on 
the school of Port-Royal generally, would 
do well to consult Ste. Beuve’s great 
work (Port-Royai, five volumes), which, in 
common with his other writings, is not by 
any means so well known in England as it 
deserves to be. Being, as it is, a ‘labor 
of love ” of the greatest critic that France 
has yet produced on the period of history 
with which his acquaintance was fullest, 
it would merit and reward attention even 
if its subject were of less intrinsic inter- 
est. It occupied the best part of his life, 
the first volume being published in 1842, 
the concluding one not till 1860. It is, as 
some one has said, much less a connected 
history than a series of causeries on the 
principal actors in the movement, viewed 
in relation to their time; but the incon- 
venience which this desultory method 
might cause to the student is mitigated to 
some extent by an excellent index. 

Port-Royal, thus far, is represented for 
us by the reforming abbess, an energetic 
woman, with great gifts for action and 





leadership, deeply earnest and sincere in 
her devotion, but withal a Martha rather | 
than a Mary. We look for the link which | 
shall connect it with that series of endless | 
and involved disputes on the most ab- 


struse points of doctrine which is known | 
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as “ the Jansenist controversy.” We find 
that link in the person of Jean du Vergier, 
Abbé de St. Cyran, the intimate friend of 
Jansenius, who made the acquaintance of 
M. d’Andilly Arnauld in 1620, and soon 
became the trusted spiritual director of 
the Arnauld family. His friendship with 
Cornelius Jansen dates from 1605. They 
were fellow students at Lorraine, after- 
wards at Paris, then, retiring to the house 
of St. Cyran, the two friends began that 
profound study of St. Augustine which 
led them both to the belief that the Church, 
and the Jesuits especially, had fallen away 
from the truth as he taught it. The re- 
sults of this study appeared seven years 
later in the “ Augustinus.” 

But the day of the five propositions 
was not yet. In 1635 St. Cyran became 
the spiritual director of Port-Royal, and 
not long after occurs the touching incident 
of the conversion of Antoine Le Maitre, 
nephew of Angélique, and the first of the 
celebrated recluses. His mother (né 
Catherine Arnauld) and his grandmother, 
Madame Arnauld, had already taken the 
veil at Port-Royal de Paris. Le Maitre 
at avery early age distinguished himself 
at the bar; he was a favorite with the all- 
powerful Richelieu, and the brightest 
prospects of honor and success seemed 
opening before him, when 


The welcome that all speech surpasses called 
him. 


By the dying bed of his aunt, Madame 
d’Andilly, as St. Cyran read the commen- 
datory prayer, he was stabbed with the 
sudden thought of what his condition 
would be when the death-summons came 
to him, and burst into uncontrollable tears. 
At that moment he determined to give 
himself to God, and took the first opportu- 
nity of letting St. Cyran know his decision. 
In order to test the reality of the change 
in him, St. Cyran ordered him to continue 
his practice in the law-courts for another 
month. He did so, but without his old 
fire. There hung on the wall of the Hall 
of Audience a dusty crucifix, from which 
he found it impossible to keep his eyes, 
and often, he says, he felt more inclined 
to weep than to continue his oration. The 
old spirit was not dead, however. One 
day, on leaving the court, he heard it re- 
marked that M. Le Maitre seemed rather 
to be asleep than pleading. This piqued 
him, and on the last day of his appearance 
in the courts he spoke with more than his 
old force, Then, says a friend quaintly, 
“he sacrificed to God this rare talent, and 
silenced for the future that mouth which 
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was the admiration of all France.” A 
little hut was built for him close to the 
convent in the Faubourg St. Jacques, 
which already contained so many members 
of his family ; and in this retreat he was 
soon joined by his brothers De Serincourt 
and De Saci (who afterwards entered the 
priesthood), Lancelot, the famous teacher 
and biographer of St. Cyran, and Singlin, 
the future director. This little commu- 
nity, like the two convents, was under the 
guidance of St. Cyran. But it was not to 
enjoy the advantage of that guidance long. 
It is not exactly known which of the many 
small grudges which Richelieu nursed 
against St. Cyran was the cause of his 
imprisonment. He had had some contro- 
versy with the cardinal, who rather plumed 
himself on his theology. ‘ A good deal 
of trouble would have been saved,” Riche- 
lieu wrote, “if Luther and Calvin had 
been shut up when they began to dogma- 
tize.” A worse fault, however, than “ dog- 
matism,” in the eyes of the all-powerful 
minister, was that incorruptible spirit 
which he could bend to his will neither by 
flattery nor by fear. 

Before St. Cyran’s imprisonment he had 
set on foot that movement which resulted 
in the celebrated schools of Port-Royal. 
His remarks on the education of children, 
as reported by the faithful Lancelot, re- 
veal the deep, latent tenderness of his 
austere nature. It is difficult at first to 
realize how a man who not only held, but 
was at pains to preach, the terrible doc- 
trine that little children dying unbaptized 
are doomed to an eternity of torment, 
could utter, and from his heart, such words 
as these: — 

“ I confess to you [he was speaking to 
M. Le Maitre] that it would be my devo- 
tion to be able to serve children. When 
I was at the Bois de Vincennes [his cower 
I busied myself with the little nephew o 
M. de Chantre. I taught him his rudi- 
ments, grammar, and syntax. After hav- 
ing cared for him for some time, I sent 
him to M. Chambier at St. Cyran, to whom 
I recommended him as a child of God 
whom I loved as if he were my own. I 
could have kept him as a sort of plaything 
in my prison, but I preferred to deprive 
myself of him,in order to withdraw him 
from a place where he could not advance 
in virtue.” 

And after some details concerning other 
children whom he had befriended, he con- 
tinues: “We must always pray for the 
souls of children, and always watch, keep- 
ing guard as if ina fortress. The devil 
makes his rounds without, and he attacks 
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early those who are baptized ; if the Holy 
Spirit does not fill their souls, he will. 
The children do not resist him; we must 
resist him for them.” 

This gives us the guiding thought of 
the Port-Royal system of education. Itis 
founded upon a deep distrust of human 
nature. “The children [says St. Cyran] 
are never to be left to themselves. Care 
must be taken to preserve them, as far 
as possible, from the evil influences to 
which they are naturally so ready to suc- 
cumb. The teacher cannot tell whether 
his work will be rewarded. God gives 
his grace to whom he will, and whom he 
will he hardeneth. We must work, how- 
ever, as if all depended upon us, knowing 
all the while that all we do is less than 
nothing without the grace of God.” 

In accordance with these principles, the 
number of pupils was kept low (according 
to Ste. Beuve there should never have 
been more than fifty in the schools at one 
time), and they were subjected to constant 
(but most affectionate) oversight and care. 
They were all of the nobility, or of the 
haute bourgeoisie. Thes~heme of culture 
was liberal; the methods novel. As the 
principles of St. Cyran did not allow of 
emulation being used as a motive to study, 
it was necessary to make the study inter- 
esting in itself—an idea which up to 
that time seems to have commended itself 
but slightly to the minds of instructors of 
youth. Lancelot has the credit of devis- 
ing that plan for the teaching of languages 
as much as possible véva voce, and with 
the smallest practicable apparatus of rules, 
declensions, and exceptions, which went 
by the name of the new method of Port- 
Royal. To him also is due what seemed 
at the time the startling innovation of 
teaching children to read in their native 
tongue, and not in Latin. The famous 
“ Logic” of Antoine Arnauld, though not 
published till after the suppression of the 
schools in 1660, was drawn up for the use 
of his pupils at Port-Royal. 

When the recluses, having been driven 
from Paris, formed their settlement round 
the deserted monastery of Port-Royal des 
Champs, they took their scholars with 
them. St. Cyran, from his dungeon at 
Vincennes, directed their proceedings as 
far as possible. He remained in confine- 
ment five years, and when at last he was 
released, it was only to die. His death 
was a terrible grief to the abbess Angé- 
lique. Not only did she lose in him an 
invaluable friend and guide; she felt that 
the cause of true religion and Church re- 
form had been deprived of its ablest 
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champion. Outwardly calm and composed 
under the blow, her nuns heard her mur- 
muring as she passed from room to room, 
“ Dominus in caelo! Dominus in caelo!” 
This thought was her one stay, and it was 
sufficient. 

Before this event, the community hav- 
ing outgrown the accommodation offered 
by the convent at Paris, it had been de- 
cided to repair the Abbey of Port-Royal 
des Champs, and remove some of the nuns 
and novices thither. This was accord- 
ingly done. Not long afterwards broke 
out the war of the Fronde, in which the 
Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal de Retz, 
played so prominent a part. His friend- 
ship for Port-Royal proved in the end a 
very equivocal advantage to the convent; 
as the disgrace of its patron at court was 
necessarily reflected upon it to some ex- 
tent. 

The period of practical reform is now 
closed, and controversy comes upon the 
field with Antoine Arnauld, the youngest 
child of that large family of which La 
Mére Angélique was the eldest. About 
1638 he began to be visited with religious 
doubts, and sought the direction of St. 
Cyran, who was then in prison. The re- 


sult of this was that Arnauld threw up his 
worldly prospects, which were brilliant, 
bestowed his goods on Port-Royal, reserv- 
ing only a pittance for himself, and de- 


voied his life to tinat “defence of the 
truth” for which St. Cyran declared him 
to be destined —the truth, be it under- 
stood, according to Jansenius. 

The “ Augustinus ” was not published 
until after the death of its author in 1640. 
Speaking roughly, its teaching differed 
from that generally accepted chiefly on the 
two points of grace and predestination, 
on which the views of Jansenius seem to 
have approached those held by Calvin. 
But the Jansenists are fundamentally 
marked off from the Reformed Churches 
by their views on the sacraments and on 
the priestly office, which are entirely those 
of the Church of Rome. The Jesuits had 
been the great opponents of the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of grace. The Jansenists 
called them Pelagians, and they in return 
accused their adversaries of being tainted 
with the heresy of Calvin. The great 
duel began with Arnauld’s book on “ Fre- 
quent Communion,” written in opposition 


to a Jesuit priest who had stigmatized St. | 


too 
ap- 


Cyran’s teaching on this subject as 
harsh. When the book of Jansenius 


peared the Jesuits saw in it their opportu- | 


nity of damaging Port-Royal. In 1656a 
bull was obtained from Pope Innocent X. 
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condemning as heretical five propositions 

/extracted from the “ Augustinus,” and 
/representing crudely, though not alto- 
| gether dishonestly, the gist of his teach- 
|ing on predestination and effectual grace. 
| There were two lines of defence open to 
|Arnauld and his party. One was to de- 
| fend the teaching of the propositions as in 
substance that of St. Augustine. This 
was the bolder course, and the one to 
which St. Cyran, had he lived, would prob- 
ably have inclined. The other was to 
accept the decision on the five proposi- 
tions, but to deny that they were found in 
the book of Jansenius. It is difficult for 
us nowadays to realize the interest that 
was taken in this discussion. Every one 
was talking about it, from Louis XIV. 
downwards. The king, it is said, com- 
missioned the Count de Grammont to read 
the “ Augustinus” (no light undertaking), 
and see if the five propositions were really 
there. The count reported that if they 
were they must be zmcognito. The doctors 
of the Sorbonne, after a long discussion, 
pronounced sentence of expulsion against 
Arnauld ; his writings were declared heret- 
ical and placed in the Index. 

While these proceedings were still 
pending there were anxious consultations 
among the recluses of Port-Royal. Grave 
misunderstandings, fomented by the slan- 
ders of the Jesuits, prevailed in the outer 
world concerning Arnauld and his teach- 
ing. It was felt to be very important that 
the public should know what were the real 
points at issue. Arnauld tried to write 
something himself; but the great logician 
had not the talent to charm the general 
public. “I see you don’t like it,” he said, 
when he had read his pamphlet to his 
friends. Then, turning to a young man, 
Blaise Pascal by name, who had just 
joined the little society, “ Now,” he said, 
“you, who are young, you ought to do 
something.” This remark called forth the 
famous “ Provincial Letters.” The first 
|two or three completely satisfied the de- 
sire of the Port-Royalists to show how 
minute were the points at issue, and how 
much private malice and injustice entered 
into the proceedings of the dominant 
party. But, not content with this, Pascal 
carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
exposed the tactics of the Jesuits, who 
were posing just then as the champions of 
pure religion, riddled them with the arrows 
of his inimitable wit, and held them up to 
the scorn of Europe. 

The effect of the letters was increased 
by that strange event, of which no ade- 
quate solution has yet been found, the 
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(so-called) miracle of the Holy Thorn. 
Whatever modern science may think of 
it, it is certain that it was accepted as 
miraculous by persons as unimpeachable 
in their integrity as La Mére Angélique, 
Arnauld, and Pascal himself, and also that 
it caused the greatest confusion in the 
enemy’s camp, and certainly retarded for 
some time the ruin of Port-Royal. 

That ruin indeed nothing could long 
avert. The conscience of the king was in 
the hands of the Jesuits, and the friend- 
ship De Retz had shown to the commu- 
nity of Port-Royal was one crime more in 
the king’s eyes. But Pascal did not live 
to see the misfortunes that were about to 
fall on the cause to which he had devoted 
himself. He had planned a great defence 
of Christianity, of which the collection of 
fragments known as his “ Pensées ” is all 
that his health permitted him to execute. 
Fragmentary though they are, they reveal 
the deep accord of spirit between their 
author and the austere school of Port- 
Royal. The ideas, impressed with almost 
overpowering force on our minds as we 
read, are, first, that of man, his utter 
weakness, his abject misery; then, the 
awful omnipotence and majesty of God; 
and last, the miracle of grace: — 


When mighty to save, 
Just one lift of his hand clears the distance, 
God’s throne from man’s grave. 


The dominant note of Pascal’s thought 
can hardly be better expressed than in the 
dialogue which Ste. Beuve imagines be- 
tween him and his great contemporary, 
Moliére : — 

“In the gardens of the Hétel Longue- 
ville or elsewhere, Moliére and Pascal 
meet. Moliére is full of his betrayed 
love, of which, however, he says nothing, 
out of respect for him to whom he speaks ; 
but, under the influence of this deep im- 
pression, he begins to talk of the world in 
general, of life, of destiny, of this great 
doubt, and this immense misfortune in the 
depths of which humanity is swallowed 
up —a misfortune which increases as the 
developing mind of man makes him more 
able to understand it.” Strange to say, at 
each step of the conversation the two men 
are in agreement. Pascal in his turn 
resumes and continues: “ But emerging 
from this immense swamp, this universal 
slough of despond in which poor human 
nature struggles as it may, he reaches the 
foot of the unique hill. He ascends, in 
his discourse; he ascends with a kind of 
awe that makes itself felt in his words; 
he ascends under the weight of all these 





miseries that steep slope of Golgotha; 
and as he climbs he sees how everything 
finds its place and falls into order, so that 
at last, seizing and clasping with passion- 
ate love the foot of the cross which reigns 
on the summit, he proclaims the word 
Salvation, and forces his astonished hear- 
ers to recognize, here at least, the only 
aspect not contemptible or miserable in 
which our universe can be viewed.” 

This is the spirit of Port-Royal, and in 
it Pascal lived and died. Afteralong and 
painful illness he, whose life had been so 
sorrowful, resigned it ina rapture of joy. 
This was in 1662, and already the clouds 
were gathering thickly. In 1661 the con- 
vent had been forbidden to receive any 
more novices, and those already there 
were removed, together with the boarders, 
La Mére Angélique was at Port-Royal des 
Champs when the order came. She went 
at once to the house in Paris, where she 
found the inmates prostrated by grief. 
“ What, my children,” she said, “do I see 
you in tears? You hope in God, and yet 
you are afraid of anything?” Two girls 
(one of them the daughter of her old 
friend, the Duchesse de Luynes), who had 
been with her ever since they were infants, 
were removed among the others. She 
herself conducted them to the door, en- 
deavoring to com‘ort and support them. 
The Duchesse de Chevreuse, who was 
waiting to receive them, wondered at see- 
ing her so calm. ‘ Madame,” said the 
abbess, “‘when there is no God, I shall 
lose courage ; but while he remains I put 
my trust in him.” The brave soul was 
nearly at the end of her trials. A few 
weeks later she had her order of release. 
In her last illness she let fall some words 
which express the sound common sense, 
the hatred of fanaticism, superstition, and 
display, which helped to make her so great. 
“‘ They love me too much,” she said of her 
nuns. “I am afraid they will make upall 
sorts of taies about me.” ‘“ Bury me in 
the graveyard,” she begged on another 
occasion, “‘and, pray, don’t let there be 
any fuss about me after my death.” 

In 1664 those of the nuns who refused 
to sign a formulary condemning the book 
of Jansenius (and by implication the 
teaching of their revered St. Cyran) were 
removed from Port-Royal, and imprisoned 
in different convents. Arnauld, Nicole, 
and the other recluses were scattered 
abroad. Arnauld retired to Holland, where 
he carried on an ardent controversy against 
the Calvinists. The peace of the Church 
in 1668 restored him to Paris; and the 
exiled nouns, his sister Agnes among them, 
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to Port-Royal. This is the last gleam of 
prosperity that visited the little commu- 
nity. Port-Royal again became the fash- 
ion, as during those times when the 
Duchess of Longueville had gone into 
“ retreat’ there, and the queen of Poland 
had sought the friendship of La Mére 
Angélique. The Abbess Agnes seems to 
have feared the sunshine more than the 
persecution. She died in 1671, ten years 
after her sister Angélique, of whom she 
had always been the wise, calm adviser 
and faithful friend. With less energy and 
force of will than her elder sister, she was 
gentler, more gracious, and, in spite of her 
severe sanctity, less perhaps of a terror 
to evil-doers. There is a touching story, 
belonging to an earlier period, of an aged 
nun at Port-Royal, who had supported the 
young sisters in their first efforts at re- 
form, She was lying on a sick bed when 
she heard that Agnes was ill, and not ex- 
pected to live. ‘ This will never do,” she 
said. She rose at once, and on her knees 
before the altar offered her life for the life 
of her beloved abbess. Then she returned 
to her bed and died in three days. Agnes 


actually recovered, and tended her to the 
last, while the dying woman watched 
her with a sort of triumph, as one whom 
she had been permitted to ransom from 
the grave. 


This anecdote sufficiently 
shows the love and reverence which her 
sweet and radiant goodness won from all 
who came under her influence. 

Before her death the gleam of prosper- 
ity was overcast. Louis XIV. had found 
food for the fidgety suspicion of a despot 
in the friends who gathered together at 
Arnauld’s lodging in the Rue St. Jacques. 
* Do you not see,” said the Archbishop of 
Paris, ‘‘ people are always talking of these 
Messieurs de Port-Royal? The king does 
not like anything that makes a stir.” Ar- 
nauld, on hearing this, thought it best to 
leave France. He wrote a letter to the 
royal confessor, the Jesuit Le Tellier, in 
which he says: — 

“T find myself obliged to remove, as far 
as lies in my power, everything that may 
serve 1s an excuse to calumny ; and as it 
is founded only on innocent intercourse, 
which is made to pass for criminal, I have 
been persuaded that it is God’s will that 
I should reduce myself to the same state 
in which I have already been for so long, in 
order that, being like the forgotten dead, 
accusations of conspiracy against me may 
no longer be founded upon the letters that 
are written to me or the visits I receive. 
It is not that I have not foreseen that the 
state to which I am reducing myself for 
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as long as God pleases may be painful to 
a man of my age ... but God supplies 
all the needs of those who sacrifice them- 
selves for him, and I believe I am doing 
for God what I do to remove from the 
king the anxiety caused him by my pre- 
tended conspiracies.” 

He died at Brussels in 1694, pathetically 
faithful to the last, both to the king who 
persecuted him, and to the Church which 
had cast him out. 

And now we are at the last act of the 
tragedy. The plan of the enemies of Port- 
Royal was simply to starve it out by re- 
fusing to allow the community to admit 
new members in order to fill up the vacan- 
cies caused by death. To obtain this 
end, they first separated the convent at 
Paris from that at Port-Royal des Champs, 
where those nuns who had remained faith- 
ful to the traditions of St. Cyran were 
assembled. Here they were placed under 
espionage, despoiled of their revenues, 
and, worst punishment of all to devout Ro- 
man Catholics, they were deprived of the 
sacraments. In 1709 there were only 
twenty-two nuns, aged and infirm almost 
without exception, left to represent the 
community that had once been so flourish- 
ing. One would thirk that the greatest 
king in Christendom might have left these 
poor old women to die in peace. But it 
was not to be. An order in council em- 
powered the chief of police to go with a 
formidable band of soldiers to the convent 
and expel the nuns. This was done; and 
shortly afterwards followed the demolition 
of the abbey and the desecration of the 
graves. 

As Louis XIV, lay on his death-bed, 
the thought of Port-Royal weighed heav- 
ily on his heart. ‘God will punish you,” 
he said to the Jesuits who stood about 
him, “if you have misled me in this.” 
Heavy indeed was the price that not only 
he, but his race and his kingdom, were to 
pay for the persecutions of his reign. 
Amid all the vanity and the vice that was 
ripening to its terrible harvest in the cen- 
tury before the Revolution, there was work- 
ing the leaven of a moral force that might 
have saved France; but it was lost with 
the murdered and exiled Huguenots, and 
with the saints of Port-Royal. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE ups and downs of the world often 
| bring about great changes in the relative 
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positions both of persons and places, and 
this is strikingly illustrated in the histo- 
ries of the little town of St. Jean de Luz 
and its brilliant Zarvenu neighbor Biar- 
ritz. 

Time was when Biarritz was a poor 
little fishing hamlet lying in a waste of 
wind-blown sandhills —the world forget- 
ting, and by the world forgot. It lay some 
two miles off the great highway to Spain, 
and was unknown even by name to the 
kings and ministers and great lords and 
generals who ever and anon passed like 
splendid comets on their way to or from 
the frontier. 

St. Jean de Luz was where they halted 
to break their journey. It was ten miles 
nearer the Spanish frontier, and was then 
a town of considerable importance, both 
on account of its size, its trade, and from 
being the most advanced outpost of 
France. 

In the Middle Ages it had a population 
of ten thousand — not altogether given to 
orthodoxy, it would seem, for no less than 
five hundred persons were here put to 
death for the crime of sorcery towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. Perhaps the 
presence of a large colony of Gitanos had 
something to do with this unholy tendency. 
They were a people known to be loose in 
their religious ideas, and more than sus- 
pected of having direct dealings with the 
Evil One. It was, indeed, widely believed 
that they never died. It was said that 
no dead gipsy nor yet any gipsy’s grave 
had ever been seen. The mere suspicion 
of this unhallowed immunity from death 
was reason enough for hating them, as it 
is only human nature to hate anybody who 
differs from his fellow-men. 

The authorities were much disquieted 
by this belief, and they even captured and 
imprisoned certain aged gipsies to see 
whether or no they would die. The mis- 
ery of the poor creatures was excessive 
when they understood for what object 
they were confined. Some, it is said, on 
being released, immediately disappeared, 
but none were ever known to die. 

Their marriage customs, too, were 
heathenish and singular: the betrothed 
couple went before the chief of their tribe, 
and in his presence dashed an earthen 
vessel on the ground. The chief then 
counted the potsherds and pronounced the 
couple man and wife for as many years as 
there were pieces. 

It is plain that the duration of such mar- 
riages must have depended greatly on the 
amount of energy love lent to the bride- 
groom’s arm, 
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St. Jean de Luz isa sunny little town 
situated on a large land-bound bay, and is 
interesting both by reason of its grievous 
misfortunes and its departed glory. In 
the heyday of its prosperity it was able to 
equip a fleet of forty whaling boats, in 
which its fearless fishermen pursued levia- 
than even to the coasts of Iceland and 
Newfoundland, long before the days when 
Columbus discovered the New World or 
fishery treaties were thought of. They 
claim to have been the inventors of the 
harpoon, for which the whales at least owe 
them no thanks. 

The crowning glory, however, of the 
little town was in its being selected by 
Louis XIV. as the scene of his marriage 
with Maria Theresa, the infanta of Spain, 
which was celebrated with the greatest 
possible magnificence in 1660. So deeply 
did the town appreciate the tremendous 
honor done to it, that the door by which 
the grand monarque left the church was 
promptly bricked up, that its threshold 
might never be profaned by any foot less 
worshipful. 

St. Jean de Luz is a pure Basque town, 
and the church, though built by the En- 
glish during the three hundred years that 
they occupied Guienne and Gascony, is a 
fine example of Basque architecture. The 
tower is quaint and squat, with two short 
diminishing octagon stories. There are 
three tiers of galleries running round the 
interior of the church, according to Basque 
custom, which assigns them to the use of 
the men, while the floor of the nave is 
given up to the women. The roof is 
painted blue and besprinkled with gold 
stars, while the choir is rich with carving 
and gilding relieved against a deep red 
background. 

The Chateau Louis XIV., in which 
the king and his bride remained some 
weeks, is a small, unpretentious building 
with four airy little ¢ourelles jutting out 
mysteriously from fan-shaped brackets 
which seem to provide very inadequate 
support. On the southern side are three 
deep, shadowy verandahs, romantic and 
Moorish, well suited for lovers’ meetings. 
The ground floor is now used as a café; 
the principal room is extremely low, and 
made to appear still lower by the immense 
beams which cross the ceiling. Not many 
years ago a curious old painting represent- 
ing the marriage of the king hung outside 
the house, but it is no longer there. 

A bowshot from the chateau is the 
house in which the infanta took up her 
brief abode previous to her marriage, and 
another house is pointed out as the one in 
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which Mazarin twice slept, once on his | the engineers sent to report upon it were 
way to the Ile de Conférence, to conclude | constrained to admit that not a fragment 
the famous Treaty of the Pyrenees with remained. 


the Spaniards in 1657, and again when he 
arranged the marriage of the king with the 
infanta. 

Here too Wellington fixed his head- 
quarters during the winter of 1813-14, and 
the whole surrounding country has been 
one vast battlefield. The grand, sombre 
mass of La Rhune, at whose feet St. Jean 
seems to lie, is a monument marking the 
burial-place of many of our soldiers. Its 
heights were occupied by the French, and 
were taken by our troops after severe fight- 
ing and heavy loss, as can well be imag- 
ined by any one who has ever toiled up 
its steep, bare sides. 

La Rhune disputes with Bayonne the 
distinction of having been the place where 
the dayonnette was first used ; the tradition 
runs that in a battle with the Spaniards, 
the Basques’ ammunition having run 
short, they fastened their tremendous 
knives on to the muzzles of their guns and 
thus invented the bayonet. It is true that 
the name supports the rival claim, but 
names are often veritable wiil-o’-the-wisps, 
and will lead the unwary into a slough of 
error. Is it not popularly believed that 
Bath bricks come from Bath, even as Bath 
buns do; and that the Bridgwater Canal is 
connected with the town of Bridgwater? 
And yet both these beliefs are erroneous 
— as erroneous as the equally common one 
that Bright’s disease was so named from 
being a malady our great Quaker states- 
man suffered from. 

The misfortunes which from time to 
time have overwhelmed St. Jean de Luz 
have been due partly to man —it having 
twice been cruelly sacked by the Spaniards 
— but chiefly to the malevolence of the 
ocean. In 1675 it was almost wiped out 
by the sea, and since then has been par- 
tially destroyed so frequently that its pop- 
ulation sank at one time as low as two 
thousand, and its trade was wholly ruined. 
Hitherto all the efforts of the best engi- 
neers have had no more than temporary 
success. A splendid granite breakwater 
constructed by Louis XVI. was utterly 
destroyed during a hurricane towards the 
end of last century. 

Then in 1819 a cyclopean wall of ma- 
sonry, fifty feet wide and thirty feet high 
was raised like a fortification between the 
town and thesea. But Poseidon resented 
this puny defiance, and, rising in his 
might, destroyed it in 1822, so totally as 
not to leave one stone upon another, and 





Undeterred by all these failures, the 
present government has since been con- 
structing a huge breakwater, projecting 
from the fort of Socoa, which commands 
the entrance to the harbor, and the work of 
piling together the gigantic blocks of con- 
crete still goes on steadily, if slowly. It 
may be destined to succeed where other 
attempts have failed ; but so tremendous is 
the force of the Atlantic rollers on this 
coast, that it is questionable if any work 
of human hands can resist it successfully. 
Napoleon’s breakwater at Biarritz was 
built with square concrete blocks weighing 
forty tons apiece. But it was soon de- 
stroyed, and the blocks were rolled about 
like pebbles inthe tremendous surf. Dur- 
ing a storm in 1868 one of them was car- 
ried completely over the pier, as if it had 
been a cork, though the pier is twenty-two 
feet above low-water mark. 

I believe that engineers are of opinion 
that nothing can ultimately save St. Jean 
de Luz, and that it is only a question of 
a hundred or two hundred years before 
the town is swallowed up by the greedy 
ocean. 

The drive of ten miles from Biarritz to 
St. Jean is a very charming one, with the 
tumbling, surf-fringed sea on one hand, 
and the jagged outline of the Pyrenean 
range on the other, rising blue and majes- 
tic beyond the broken, wooded foreground. 
The country of the Basques is entered at 
Bidart, a village on the cliff, with all the 
Basque characteristics well marked. Its 
red and white houses —each with the 
short side of its unequal gabled roof to 
the sunny south, and the long side extend- 
ing protectingly to the north —are scat- 
tered at random by ones or twos on the 
hillside without any approach to a row or 
a street. Each is sturdily independent, 
and all look comfortable, neat, and well- 
to-do. 

Voltaire jestingly described the Basques 
as “un petit peuple qui saute et danse 
sur les Pyrénées.” They are, in truth, a 
cheerful, light-hearted race, much given to 
dancing, and yet more to tennis-playing, 
which latter amusement is an absolute 
passion with them. A Basque baby asks 
for no toys but a ball and a wall, for no 
sooner can he toddle than he begins to 
play fives. No wall is held sacred, and 
though every village has its fives-court, 
it is necessary to put notices on church 
walls, and other smooth and inviting ones, 
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that it is “défendu de jouer a la paume 
contre ce mur.” * In the summer great 
matches are played between the French 
and Spanish Basques, which are equiva- 
lent to our university boat-races. Scores 
of thousands of Basques then pour down 
from their mountain homes and sit cheer- 
fully in the burning sun from morn to 
dewy eve, eagerly following the fortunes 
of their favorite heroes. 

They have a fondness for bright color 
that makes their country very cheerful to 
a stranger’s eye. Their houses are inva- 
riably of dazzling whiteness, and roofed 
with resplendent scarlet tiles. And these 
cheerful colors are repeated in their dress, 
which consists of white shirt, scarlet sash, 
a dark blue déref, or round, flat cap, and 
short jacket. Their feet are shod with 
silence, for their white canvas shoes, laced 
with red and blue tapes, are soled with 
plaited hemp, which renders their wearer 
as noiseless as a Cat. 

The origin of the Basque race is so 
ancient as to be lost in the mists of time, 
and the most opposite theories are held 
with regard to it. The only points on 


which I believe all ethnologists agree are 
the extreme antiquity of the Basques asa 
distinct race, and the impossibility of con- 
necting them with any known race of 
Some have held that they 


Aryan descent. 
are descended from Noah’s son Japhet, by 
his fifth son, Tubal, who emigrated to 
Europe before the confusion of tongues, 
and therefore transmitted the language of 
Paradise in all its purity to his descend- 
ants. This theory has the double merit 
of being bold and difficult to refute. Cer- 
tain itis that their language is curiously 
distinct from all other known tongues. It 
is extremely difficult to acquire, and there 
is a French saying —- useful as a means of 
exasperating a Basque, if desired — that 
“le diable lui-méme a passé huit ans dans 
le pays Basque sans qu'il a pu apprendre 
la langue.” 

One authority says that in the Basque 
tongue “ the undoubtedly native words for 
cutting instruments seem all to have their 
root from words signifying stone or rock, 
while all such words as imply the use of 
metal seem tobe borrowed. The language, 
as it were, represents the stone age, be- 
fore the use of metals was known.” 

Another tells us that their dances are 
distinctly of astronomical significance, and 
must date from the time when their ances- 


* The game is usually spoken of in English as ten- 
nis, but its real name is feu de Paume, and it far more 
resembles fives. I[t is played with the hand, or with a 
basket-work scoop strapped on to the hand. 
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tors emigrated from Asia to the Pyrenees ; 
and he sums up his arguments by pro- 
nouncing the Basques to be the dé6ris of 
the primitive peoples of Asia, and the 
unique representatives of that prehistoric 
race. In M. Garat’s own words: “I have 
attempted to throw light on this remarka- 
ble people, their incredible antiquity, their 
Semitic origin, and the purity of their de- 
scent, and to show that they, as much as 
the Israelites under the Patriarchs, are 
entitled to call themselves God’s people.” 

I have said enough to show that, which- 
ever theory may be the right one, there is 
no doubt that the Basques are a people of 
singular interest. Itis true that the only 
two men of world-wide fame that their 
country has produced have been St. Fran- 
cis Xavier and Ignatius Loyola. But it 
must be remembered that the Basque race 
is, numerically, a small one — considera- 
bly under half a million some ten years 
ago — and that their mountainous country 
and their unique language alike have 
tended to isolate them from the rest of the 
world. 

They have in them a strong dash of 
Moorish blood, dating from the time when 
the Saracens invaded France and were 
utterly discomfited at Poitiers by Charles 
Martel. Many of the fugitives took refuge 
among the Basques, and, being hospitably 
received, they cast in their lot with their 
protectors, and by intermarriage became 
gradually fused with them. The Arab 
practice of medicine is said even yet to 
linger among the Basques, and many of 
their surnames are Moorish or of Arabic 
origin. 

A curious custom among them men- 
tioned by Count Henry Russell, and which 
he says is called a foderac, has its exact 
counterpart in Somersetshire, where it is 
known as rough music or skimmity-rid- 
ing. The occasion in either case is the 
villagers’ desire to express their indigna- 
tion at some striking lapse from the path 
of virtue on the part of one of their num- 
ber. The ceremony takes place after dark, 
when the performers parade near the 
offender’s house and make night hideous 
by an appalling din of bells, ox-horns, tin 
pans, and other such instruments of tor- 
ture. 

They doubtless find it answer the same 
double purpose of amusing themselves 
and vexing their victim as the music of 
the Scotch pipers formerly did. Froissart 
says of it that “it may be heard four miles 
off, to the great dismay of their enemies 
and their own delight.” He further tells 
us that when the English army approached 
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within a league of the Scots the latter 
“began to play such a concert that it 
seemed as if all the devils in hell had 
come thither to join in the noise, so that 
those of the English who had never be- 
fore heard such were much frightened.” 

In Somersetshire the concerts of rough 
music sometimes lead to proceedings at 
law ; but the musicians are usually backed 
by strong public opinion, and have, in 
consequence, an amount of moral weight 
not easily defied. 

On the occasion of our first visit to St. 
Jean de Luz we were struck by the num- 
ber of persons we met leading or carrying 
white pigs, and we began to think that 
pigs must again be in fashion as pets, as 
they appear to have been at Bayonne in 
the seventeenth century. In the letters 
of a French lady of quality written in 
1679,* she tells us that “ some of the ladies 
who came to see me at Bayonne brought 
little sucking-pigs under their arms, as we 
do little dogs. It is true they were very 
spruce, for most of them had colored rib- 
bons tied round their necks and tails... . 
When they dance, they must set them 
down and let these grunting animals run 
about the chamber, where they make a 
very unpleasing harmony.” 

The matter, however, was presently ex- 
plained by our discovering that a cattle 
market was being held. Many hundreds 
of horned cattle were there, besides don- 
keys, ponies, mules, and pigs. The cattle 
used in this part of France for agricultural 
and draught purposes are of a very hand- 
some tawny-colored breed, of great size — 
very similar, I should imagine, to the 
Charolais breed used in the Morvan. They 
are strong, beautiful creatures, soft-eyed 
and sleek, and fetch from three hundred 
to five hundred francs apiece. 

For milking purposes the small black- 
and-white Breton breed is used. They 
are extremely insignificant in appearance 
when compared with the stately tawny 
cattle, but their milk is rich and abundant. 

We noticed that many of the ponies had 
their ears split, and we were told that the 
ponies bred on the slopes of La Rhune 
were marked in this way, and were a very 
hardy, useful breed. 

The writer of the old letters already 
quoted broke her journey — as all travel- 
lers at that time did — at St. Jean de Luz, 
and says : ‘* We were well entertained, for 
our table was covered with wild fowls ; 
but our beds were not answerable, being 
stuck with feathers whose pinions ran into 
our sides.” 

* Cositas Espaifiolas. 
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The lady was on her way to Madrid, 
and I cannot refrain from quoting a little 
sketch she gives of manners in Spain at 
that time. Speaking of servants in great 
families, she says: “ The Spaniards give 
but two reals (5@.) a day both for food and 
wages, but then the servants live only 
upon onions, peas, and such mean stuff, 
which makes them as greedy as dogs. 
The pages and footmen are kept so very 
hungry that in carrying the dishes to the 
table they eat half the victuals that is in 
them. I advised my kinswoman to get a 
little silver stew-pan made, fastened with 
a padlock, like that I saw of the Arch- 
bishop of Burgos, and this she did. So 
now, after the cook has filled it, he looks 
through a little grate to see whether the 
soup does well, and thus the pages get 
nothing of it but the steam. Before this 
invention it happened a hundred times 
that when we thought to have taken broth, 
we found neither that nor any flesh.” 

Is it possible that any custom of the 
present day will seem as quaint to our 
descendants two hundred years hence as 
this zaive narration does to usnow? The 
world moves slowly; but when we look 
back a couple of centuries we see that its 
progress has been greater than we might 
think. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE POET OF THE KLEPHTS. 


ARISTOTELES VALAORITIS. 


THE poets of modern Greece, from 
Rhigas and Solomos to the present day 
—and they are not few in number — have 
for the most part been essentially national 
in character, and none more so than those 
unnamed rhapsodists who embodied the 
martial deeds and heroic spirit of her 
mountaineers throughout their long and 
desperate struggle for independence in 
those terse and graphic snatches of song, 
handed down from mouth to mouth among 
the people, and now happily rescued from 
oblivion by the laborious compilations of 
Fauriel, Marcellus, Passow, Legrand, and 
others. But it is just this spirit of those 
nameless singers, this enthusiasm for their 
country’s struggle, wedded to an unusual 
gift of the highest poetical expression, 
which entitles Aristoteles Valaoritis above 
all others to the distinctive position of the 
national poet of Greece. His published 
work, which is but small in volume, deals 
almost exclusively with the story of Suli 
and the stirring incidents of the insurrec- 
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tion; and the freedom of the mountains, 
the living sense of a grand and rugged na- 
ture, the spirit of liberty and defiance, 
breathe through every line of his poems. 
By ancestral descent no less than at 
heart he was a true Epirote, a son of that 
stern and rocky land which contributed so 
many of its bravest heroes to the national 
cause, in the struggle for an emancipation 
she was not destined to share. The name 
is derived from a small Epirote town, of 
which now only the site exists, but the 
martial services of early members of the 
family in the struggle against the Crescent 
had been rewarded by the republic of Ven- 
ice with territories in the neighborhood of 
the modern Santa Maura, and there they 
were finally established and inscribed as 
nobles in the goiden book of Leucas. The 
poet’s father represented the people of 
Santa Maura in the Ionian Assembly un- 
der the English protectorate, and after- 
wards obtained the rank of senator. 
Aristoteles Valaoritis was born in 1824, 
during the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence. He was educated first in the Ionian 
Islands, and subsequently at a school in 
Geneva. Later he went on to Paris, but 


the northern climate proved too severe 
for his delicate constitution, and he com- 
pleted his studies at the University of 


Pisa. In 1850 he returned to Santa Maura 
to settle down, and married shortly after- 
wards the daughter of the well-known 
Emilio Tipaldo of Venice. His fortune 
was sufficiently considerable to make him 
independent of worldly considerations, 
and he devoted his time to literature and 
the public service of his country. In 
person he was of a tall and athletic figure, 
the countertype of those mountaineers 
whose poet he elected to become. An 
ardent and active Hellene, he was among 
those deputies in the Ionian Chamber who 
never ceased to combat the British pro- 
tectorate; it was he who drew up and 
presented, in 1862, to the lord high com- 
missioner the declaration in which the 
representatives of the Ionian Islands peti- 
tioned for their union with Greece, and 
he was shortly afterwards elected a rep- 
resentative in the National Chamber at 
Athens. Eight years earlier, his identifi- 
cation with a rising in Epirus had brought 
upon him a temporary exile from the 
Ionian Islands, and there was no move- 
ment in which the Hellenistic idea came 
to the fore in which he did not actively 
co-operate and contribute material assist- 
ance. During the Cretan revolution of 
1867 he despatched volunteers at his own 
expense, and maintained on his estate 
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many exiles and victims of this bloody 
struggle. After taking part in the delib- 
erations of the Greek Chamber for several 
years, he finally quitted political life in 
1869, and settled down on the little island 
of Madouri, which formed part of his 
property in the vicinity of Santa Maura, 
where he died in 1879, too soon to have 
seen realized one of the dearest wishes of 
his life, the emancipation of Thessaly. 

The island of Santa Maura, or Leucas, 
lies so near the Akarnanian coast that 
when the sea is low it is just possible to 
reach the mainland on foot. Beyond the 
Gulf of Arta, hollowing out the rocky 
coast to the north-east, the outlines of the 
range that held the mountain fastnesses of 
famous Suli might almost be visible, and 
away to the dim east a clear day would re- 
veal the higher crests of Pindus and the 
spurs that bound the plains of Thessaly, 
the immemorial haunts of klepht and ar- 
matole.* It was especially to the Ionian 
Islands that the mountain warriors came 
down for refuge under the Venetian flag, 
through their long wars with the pachas 
of Janina, during the winter season, when 
the rocky defiles became untenable ; and 
in the youth of Valaoritis, nurtured during 
the heat and struggle of the Greek war of 
independence, the isles were ringing with 
the songs of the popular heroes, cast into 
form by unlettered rhapsodists and re- 
peated to eager hearers at every village 
fair by blind beggars, the wandering Ho- 
mers of a later day. It was from these 
folk-songs that the sources of his inspira- 
tion were drawn; it was these men, the 
heroic struggle of whose forlorn hope, 
never slumbering throughout a century of 
ceaseless warfare, had won the tardy sym- 
pathy of Europe, whose poet and biog- 
rapher he elected to become. The sagas 
of Suli, the self-immolation of Samuel the 
prophet of Kiapha, the heroic death of 
a Viachavas, an Astropojannis, the crimes 
of Ali of Tebelen, the murder of Phrosyne, 
and the martyrdom of Diakos, were to be 
sung by him in poems which will live as 
long as the Greek language survives. 


* The Greek peasantry who had submitted readily to 
the Mussulman invader were ailowed considerable lib- 
erty of government, and permitted to form a sort of 
irregular militia for the defence of the privileges origi- 
nally conceded. These irregulars were known as arma- 
toli. Others, who rejected all overtures of the con- 
queror, and, taking to the mountains, kept up an inces- 
sant desultory warfare, supporting themselves by raids 
on the Turkish settlers, and sometimes also on the 
subject Greeks, were known by the appellation of 
kiephts ; a name which, signifying etymologically rod- 
ber, came to be regarded as a title of distinction. 
Later, when the aymato/i came into frequent collision 
with the Mussulman militia, they were scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Aephts. 
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Drawing his inspiration from the fount 
of popular song, he chose the popular 
language for his muse, and — setting him- 
self in direct antagonism to a movement 
which, at the very time when he was writ- 
ing, had been initiated with the moral sup- 
port of the Athens University and leading 
contemporary men of letters, for the puri- 
fication of the language and the re-assim- 
ilation of the older classical idiom — he 
threw the weight of his genius into the 
opposite scale, and made the spoken tongue 
his vehicle of song. There is in the pres- 
ent day in Greece a great gulf fixed be- 
tween the spoken language and that of 
literature, even as revealed in the daily 
press ; and in the spoken language itself 
there are many shades of difference, from 
that employed with an almost pedantic 
effort at purity by the representatives of 
the extreme school of classicists, through 
the every-day vocabulary of those who 
merely speak it as tradition has taught 
them in the more cultivated classes, down 
to the ruder speech of the shepherds and 
the country folk. But it was precisely 
this last development of the Hellenic 
tongue which Valaoritis went out of his 
way to practise and perfect, seeking out 
the society of the shepherd and the moun- 
taineer, and sojourning in the cottage of 
the peasant in order to acquire more com- 


pletely the tongue which he admitted he 
found *“ more plastic and more poetic, the 
only envelopment which is truly suited to 
our national poetry, and which supplies a 
mysterious link in our historical develop- 


ment.” To quote again his own words 
from a letter in which he deals with the 
question, he writes: “ To collect the scanty 
materials of a language so original and so 
poetic, to give it the polish of an artistic 
form, and to mould it in conformity with 
certain indispensable rules of composition, 
I have worked hard during thirty years 
without regarding the furious attacks of 
our learned folk, who, having excluded it 
from all poetic competitions, were bent 
upon making it disappear entirely from 
the memory of men and the lips of the 
people.” The language which these last 
are endeavoring to substitute for it he de- 
scribes as “an abortive child of the an- 
cient language, destined to remain without 
influence on the heart of a nation that can 
only appreciate a poetry which it can feel, 
can sing, can understand.” On the other 
hand, it has been urged that the result 
obtained by the poet is a somewhat hybrid 
diction, not one simple dialect but a com- 
bination of dialects, with a not wholly 
consistent intermixture of language which 
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the writer is inevitably bound to graft 
upon the peasant’s speech. However, the 
battle of language is still being fought in 
Greece, and it would be unsafe to hazard 
a conjecture as to where victory may ulti- 
mately rest. But it may safely be said 
that the vehicle selected by Valaoritis will 
prevent his poems from being ever widely 
read outside the narrow circle of Greek- 
speaking people, as their matter fully en- 
titles them to be, owing to the extreme 
difficulty of following their spirit in what 
is practically a different language from 
that which it is most useful to acquire, 
while even to those Greeks who speak 
the cultivated language they are not quite 
easy reading. 

It is curious to observe that in spite 
of his zealous partisanship in this cause, 
the notes and introductions to his poems, 
whick are filled with historical details and 
research, are written in language of that 
extreme purity and correctness the appli- 
cation of which to poetry he protests 
against. It is also remarkable, and it was 
a source of the liveliest satisfaction to the 
poet himself, that in spite of the persist- 
ent hostility of the Athens University to 
the line he had adopted, it was Valaoritis 
who was selected by the Council of that 
university to recite his poem at the inau- 
guration of the statue of the patriarch 
Gregory, one of the most illustrious vic- 
tims of the revolution, which now stands 
in front of the university building. It 
was the last and greatest triumph of his 
life as a poet and a patriot, and he could 
have wished no higher acknowledgment 
of his genius. 

Valaoritis wrote a number of poems in 
early youth, but a published collection, 
which indicated certain promise, was not 
followed by any further volume until he 
had reached the age of thirty-two. After 
a long period of silence the grief occa- 
sioned by the death of a child roused him 
to take up the pen once more. Then ap- 
peared the famous volume known as the 
** Mnemosyna.” Even after this he al- 
lowed long intervals to pass without com- 
mitting anything to paper, and when he 
did write he wrote quickly and without 
much subsequent correction. His manu- 
scripts show but little rewriting. He has 
left a considerable quantity of unpublished 
work, and it is believed that his son, M. 
Jean A. Valaoritis, contemplates issuing a 
complete volume of his posthumous work. 
His later poems are said to assimilate 
even more closely than his early ones to 
those popular songs which were his chief 
inspiration, 
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The construction of the language in the 
poems of Valaoritis is absolutely, even 
naively, simple. Short, direct, and even 
abrupt at times, he gains in vigor and 
loses nothing of suggestiveness, and within 
his self-imposed limits exhibits a high 
dramatic quality, a richness of imagery, 
and a certain boldness of conception and 
contrast which reminds one at times of 
Victor Hugo, whose influence on his style 
he is said to have admitted. His descrip- 
tions of nature are drawn directly from the 
mountains of the land he loved so well, 
and produce their immediate effect on 
those who are familiar with the individual 
character of Greek landscape. ‘There are 
passages where the spirit of spring and 
the glow of summer seem to have passed 
directly into his soul; indeed, there is far 
more feeling for nature in the small sum- 
total of his poetic writing, a truer appre- 
ciation of the facts of the open air, than 
we are accustomed to meet with in the 
poets of southern latitudes, and if the 
chord of passion has seldom swept across 
his lyre, though there are passages in 
the “Kyra Phrosyne ” which suggest his 
latent power, it responds to a fervor of 
enthusiasm and a thrill of patriotic fire 
which is a rarer and perhaps higher qual- 
ity. Above all, there is in every poem 
that subtle and indefinable essence, so 
impossible to analyze and yet so immedi- 
ately appreciated, which distinguishes the 
poet from the verse-writer. Of his man- 
ner one cannot hope to convey any ade- 
quate idea; it is only the matter and the 
method of dealing with his subject in en- 
veloping recent or contemporary historical 
episodes with the ideal atmosphere, which 
it will be attempted to expose in one or 
two specimens here. 

The volume of early poems above al- 
luded to was published in 1845. The date 
of the first edition of his famous “ Mne- 
mosyna” is 1857. Itis not easy to find an 
exact equivalent for this title in English, 
as the commemorative services for the 
dead which it is used to indicate in Greek 
are unknown in our country; the nearest 
translation would perhaps be “ Memorial 
Poems,” and as such the collection’ in- 
cludes one or two elegies recording per- 
sonal losses as well as the odes commem- 
orating the heroes and forerunners of 
Greek independence. The striking series 
of dramatic lyrics which set in a grim and 
graphic picture the reappearance of the 
hunted ghost of Thandse Vaghia, the agent 
of Ali Pacha in the massacre of Gardiki, 
to the blind and homeless beggar woman 
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who had been his wife,* are too long for 
quotation, and tempting as it is to illus- 
trate the influence of the popular song 
upon his muse by a rendering of the piece 
which describes the death of the veteran 
klepht, Dimos, and how his trusty gun 
burst as the farewell shot was fired and 
the echo of its last discharge mingled on 
the mountain side with the warrior’s pass- 
ing soul, we must confine ourselves to two 
selections, both belonging to the cycle of 
the songs of Suli. 

The romantic story of the neroic de- 
fence of the little mountain commonwealth 
of Suli, which for so many years defied 
the authority and the armies of Ali of 
Janina, was still a familiar memory in the 
days of the poet’s youth. Originally a 
small band of shepherds from Gardiki, who 
had fled from the oppression of their mas- 
ters, the Suliotes, had developed in their 
seven villages of the plain and four of the 
mountain a small patriarchal common- 
wealth without written law or law courts, 
in which the family formed the political 
element of the State, while the heads of 
families acted as the arbiters of disputes 
and united in a sort of genera! council, the 
matter for whose deliberations was almost 
exclusively war. Atthe head of this little 
republic at the time of the final crisis in 
their struggle for existence was the ascetic 


priest or monk Samuel, who believed him- 
self to be, and was regarded by the moun- 
taineers as, an inspired prophet, and whose 
heroic death in the abandoned stronghold 
of Kounghi forms the subject of one of 


Valaoritis’s most remarkable poems. The 
total number of the Suliotes never ex- 
ceeded five thousand souls, and they could 
never put more than fifteen hundred fight- 
ing men in the field, but with this little 
force they kept the armies of Ali Pacha at 
bay for a number of years, and inflicted 
several signal defeats on his trained Alba- 
nian troops. 

First, however, in historical order comes 
the poem which commemorates the flight 
of Ali after the defeat inflicted on his 
army of fifteen thousand picked Albanians 
who were drawn on into the rocky defiles 
of Suli, where they were attacked in front 
by the women led by the wife of Lambros 
Tsavellas —an episode which forms the 
subject of a number of popular songs — 
and in flank and rear by an ambush of the 
Suliote men under Tsavellas himself, who 
had recently got away from the prisons of 


* A translation of this poem appeared many years 
ago in the Saturday Review. 
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Janina under pretence of inducing his 
clansmen to submit. It is, of course, not 
possible in a prose translation to convey 
any idea of the vigor and spirit of this 
poem, the metre of which by its rapid 
double rhyme carries the reader along 
with a rush and swing, while it would be 
equally impossible to preserve its simplic- 
ity in an attempt to render it in verse. 


A horse, a horse, Omer Vrioni! 
Suli is on us and overwhelms us; 
A horse, a horse! Canst hear all round us 


Their bullets whistle, hot and menacing! 


Haste, haste, Vrioni! a little nearer 

And I shall never ’scape their talons; 

A horse! I know him by the kilt he wears, 
My mortal foe, Lambros Tsavellas. 


Seest thou him not? Like the Death-angel,* 
on 

He comes, whirling on high his yataghan — 

I can feel the clutching of his fingers 

Struggling to tear my heart out; 


A horse, a horse! Omer Vrioni! 
The sun is down, the night draws on. 
They fly, they fly — the doom is just, 
And pale fear follows in their wake; 
The black of night and the night mist, 
These are their only company. 


They dash through forest and ravine, 

The spurs drip drops of blood; 

The horse flings spume-flakes like the sea — 
Ali is afraid —he is but just in time. 


As he goes by, it needs but a wind’s breath, 
A creaking branch, a falling leaf, 

A bird that flies, a roebuck scared away, 

A little stream that murmurs in the gorge, 


And Ali trembles at them all! 

A cold sweat bathes his forehead ; 

His horse pricks up his ears, holds breath, 
And draws up sharp — it was a wolf went by! 


The horseman grips his saddle tight, 
His eyes behold Tsavellas everywhere ; 
On every side he seems to see 

The gleam of naked sabres 


His white beard, white like snow, 

Is caught by the wind, blown across his mouth 
And back, divided round his throat 

As though it meant to strangle him; 


And as the sea waves, blown on by the south 
wind, 

Are lost running on into the darkness, 

And only visible to sight 

By the foam that blanches their crests, | 


_ * The name of the ancient ferryman of Styx survives 
in modern Greek superstition as Charos, whose allotted 
task it is to convey the dead from this world to the 
next. 
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So on this night the horse flew past 
As a wave runs up into the gloom — 
A sable wave round rolling 

With Ali Pacha’s beard for foam. 


His horse drops dying, and as it paws 
the ground in the death agony Ali cannot 
hear if his pursuers are still upon his 
track, and puts a bullet through the ani- 
mal’s brain. Has the shot betrayed him? 
A voice cries: “ Vizir Ali!” 


And still the cries ! —the din grows nearer; 
With eyes wide open on the void 

Ali cries out aloud for aid, 

‘* Help, help! Omer Vrioni! ” 


Ali Pacha, thus pursued, 

Got back half dead to Janina, 

And all the afterdays he lived on earth 

He seemed to see the white kilt of Tsavellas. 


After this defeat the Suliotes were left 
at peace for eight years. The closing 
scenes of their tragic story, when Ali 
found time in 1803 to complete the exter- 
mination of his most dangerous enemies, 
present some of the most stirring scenes 
in history. Isolating their various vil- 
lages and strongholds, the troops of Ali 
took them one by one after a desperate 
resistance. The mountain fortresses of 
Kounghi, the storehouse and arsenal of 
the community, was abandoned by the 
mass of the survivors who, when attacked 
by Veli Pacha in spite of their capitula- 
tion, retired to take up a stronger position 
on the heights of Zaiongos. It was here 
that the Suliote women, stationed on a 
rocky edge overhanging a sheer precipice, 
when they saw the whole mountain sur- 
rounded and the enemy steadily advanc- 
ing in spite of the havoc in his ranks, took 
their infant children and, kissing them for 
the last time, flung them down the abyss, 
and then joining hands in the syrtos, 
danced the graceful, old-world dance 
among the falling shot round and round 
the little platform, one of the dancers 
breaking off from the line each time the 
winding chain approached the edge, and 
leaping down into annihilation. The priest 
Samuel had refused to leave the fort of 
Kounghi, and remained with five wounded 
pallikars to await the advance of Veli. 
They gathered all the remaining powder 
together in the chapel, and as the sol- 
diers advanced, Samuel administered tne 
communion to his five comrades; then, 
when the strokes of the invaders fel! upon 
the door, he fired the magazine and immo- 
lated himself with them in the ruins of 
Kounghi. 

In the poem of Valaoritis, the cries of 
the advancing Albanians are heard with- 
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out; Samuel is alone at prayer behind the 
screen in the inner sanctuary. He has no 
water to complete the contents of the holy 
vessel,* a tear for the lost Suli falls from 
his eyes upon the wine, and as he kisses 
the rim he feels the miraculous throb of 
life pass through the holy cup. The cur- 
tain of the inner sanctuary opens, and the 
five warriors kneel. Samuel places the 
chalice on a powder barrel reverently, as 
though upon an altar, and fires the slow 
fuse. Then he kneels too, and offers up 
his last prayer for himself and his com- 
panions, and records the solemn vow that 
never shall the foot of the infidel cross 
the holy threshold nor tread the soil of 
Kounghi; the keys that he holds in trust 
he will surrender neither on earth nor in 
heaven, for there his Creator will suffer 
him to wear them at his girdle. Then he 
imparts to each the contents of the sacred 
cup. 


The first has partaken, the second has par- 
taken, 

He has given it to the third, the fourth one 
has received it, 

He stands before the last one, and offers it to 
him; 

And as the priest’s melodious voice intoned 
the 

‘* Of thy mysterious banquet 
To-day, O Son of God 2 

Voices broke in, blows on the door, loud tu- 
mult; 

The infidels press round: ‘* Now, monk, what 
dost thou here? ”’ 

Samuel lifted his eyes up at the sound, 

And from the spoon poised high above the 
barrel 

Let fall thereon an awful drop of consecrated 
blood : 

Then broke the lightning shock, the great 
world thundered, 

The church showed one red flash upon the 
clouds, one red flash, dusky Kounghi! 

Ah, what a funeral fire on this her day of 
doom 

Had ill-starred Suli, what smoke of what 
frankincense ! 


Then seemed to mount up skyward the monk’s 
dark cassock, 

And spread and ever spread like an awful 
cloud of gloom, 

Like a great black cloud it spread and blotted 
out the sun: 

And as the smoke kept rising that bore it in 
its train 


The robe went sailing on and swept by like 
the shadow of death: 

And wherever its terrible shadow passed on 
its way, 

Like a mysterious fire it set the woods aflame. 


* In the‘orthodox celebration the admixture of water 
iS indispensable. 
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Yet with the first few thunderstorms, and after 
the new rains, 

A green grass sprang again there, laurel and 
olive and myrtle, 

Hopes, victories and battles, and liberty and 
Joy: 

The two longest and most important 
poems of Valaoritis are the “ Kyra Phro- 
syne” or “Mistress Euphrosyne” and 
“ Thandse Diakos.” The former, first pub- 
lished in 1859, is the story of the drowning 
by Ali Pacha in the lake at Janina of the 
mistress of his son Moukhtar, with six- 
teen other Greek ladies, because she had 
repelled his passionate advances and not, 
as it was pretended, in order to appease 
the indignation of the slighted wife of 
Moukhtar. The subject is lyrically treated, 
partly in a narrative and partly in dramatic 
form, and may weli be compared, as it has 
been, with Byron’s Eastern romances. 
Throughout the poem is filled with exqui- 
site imagery, a critic might even find it 
overcharged with simile and the weaving 
of poetic thought; its power is incontesta- 
ble. There is a terrible force of passion 
and resistance in the grim scene enacted 
at the dead of night where Phrosyne kneels 
at prayer and the demon Ali breaks in 
upon her solitude. The horrible conflict 
is described with all those realistic touches 
which lend peculiar intensity — the little 
caged bird that scared flutters against 
the bars of his cage, the light that spar- 
kled in the lamp before the holy picture 
put out as the picture falls in the strug- 
gle, with its last flicker revealing the 
dagger in Ali’s girdle, which the fright- 
ened girl snatches and keeps him at bay 
with, “ Hold back thy breath, Ali! for if 
it touch me, I will slay thee!” The last 
scene is the work of a master-hand; 
Phrosyne in prison receives absolution for 
all her sins on condition that she accepts 
her martyrdom, and the seventeen white 
figures are marched down to the lake 
through the silence of the starry night. 
The voice of the tempter still whispers in 
her ear through the mouth of Tahir, the 
minister of the crimes of Ali: Will she 
let all the others die, when but a word will 
save their lives; their children are calling 
for them from the cradle, will she let them 
die? On the way through the fields in 
the shadow of the trees the vizir himself 
is waiting with the two children of Phro- 
syne; he holds their hands; he points 
out their mother to them; the fairies are 
taking her away, and he bids them call her 
back. The strain is too great; Phrosyne 
does not live to reach the water’s edge, 





but the demon’s vengeance still is wreaked. 
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The boat puts out into the lake with its 
burden of the living and the dead, the 
lake on which these girl-like figures had 
floated through many a summer day, dip- 
ping their white arms in the water ripples 
and watching the peaks of Pindus across 
the waters which are to be their shroud. 
At the margin the monster waits and holds 
his breath to hear the splashing of the 
bodies as they are dropped into the dark 
lake. The widening water-rings seem to 
come chasing one another to his feet, and 
then the cold shudder of fear overcomes 
him. 


And thou, Ali, thou that hast sated thy rage 
and fury, 

When on thee the hour of doom shall come, 
shut in there on thine isle, 

This night which thou hast spent here, thou 
shalt remember then ! 

And when thou leanest down thy lips to cool 


them 

Thou shalt but drink the scorching bitterness 
of fire unquenchable: 

For salt are tears to drink, with poison for 
the after-taste. 

Salt are they, mark it well! ‘Thou shalt see 
how they shall wake from slumber, 

Shall mount up in the night and beat upon thy 
rock, 

Great waves round rolling, crested with crowns 
of foam, 

With murmuring sound and roaring, cruel 
and hungry. 

Around thee they shall rise, rise high and 
grow to mountains, 

They shall cut off thy flight and bar thee from 
retreating, 

Thou wilt cry aloud for help and none will 
hearken, 

The lake shall drink thee down. 


Two incidents marked the outbreak of 
the Greek revolution: the massacre at 
Peta, and the defeat of the small body of 
armatoles who attempted the defence of 
Thermopy!z under Thandse Diakos. The 
second of these forms the subject of a 
poem which is selected for longer analysis, 
as being perhaps the most characteristic 
and original of all the poems of Valaoritis, 
or at any rate the one in which the fire of 
his patriotic enthusiasm is revealed with 
its brightest glow around the figure of his 
favorite hero. It appeared in 1867, eight 
years after the “ Kyra Phrosyne,” and 
only one published poem from his pen 
bears a later date, the memorial ode for 
the unveiling of the patriarch’s statue al- 
luded to already. The young hero of this 
epical tragedy, born in 1792, was de- 
scended from one of those families of 
fighting men who had been companions in 
arms of Costantaras and Androutzos, and 
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had kept up a constant guerilla war with 
their Turkish masters throughout the lat- 
ter part of the last century. At an early 
age he was placed by his father in the or- 
thodox monastery of St. John the Baptist 
at Erineos, and received the rank of 
diakos or deacon, by which appellation he 
was ever after known. His singular beauty 
of person, which became proverbial 
through the country-side, had attracted 
the attention of the neighboring aga, and 
a disgraceful fate awaited him; but Tha- 
ndse, receiving timely warning, fled, and 
exchanged the cassock of the monk for 
the kilt of the armatole in the mountains 
of Doris. His would-be persecutor was 
shortly afterwards named governor of Sa- 
lona, and, Thandse having failed to make 
his appearance with the customary gifts 
and congratulations, Pherkat Bey ap- 
pealed to Ali Pacha to bring him to 
submission. In obedience to the repre- 
sentations of the latter, Thandse agreed to 
present himself on a given day before the 
governor, and the latter on his part, it is 
alleged, duly prepared a band of a hun- 
dred satellites to assassinate the young 
chief; but Thandse appeared surrounded 
by eighty chosen companions, and, all at- 
tempts to isolate him having proved inef- 
fectual, was enabled to return in security 
to his mountains. 

In 1816 he took service at the court of 
Ali, who, from having been the eager per- 
secutor of the Greeks, was then looked 
upon as one of the pillars of the cause of 
Hellenism. ‘The impressions of his early 
life, the gentle demeanor of the monk, and 
a touch of poetry and imagination peculiar 
to his character, were uneffaced by the 
rough scenes and subjects with whom he 
was thrown into contact, and he remained 
an anomalous figure in this strange sur- 
rounding like that of some medizval sol- 
dier of the Cross, some knight on a 
mysterious quest fallen among a strange 
company. It is even said that Ali, in 
whom his pure and blameless life excited 
a feeling of mistrust and suspicion, en- 
deavored to procure his assassination, but 
that Odysseus, son of Androutzos, the 
hero of the famous retreat through the 
Morea in 1770, who received his orders, 
took pains to see that they were not car 
ried out. In 1816 Odysseus became chiet 
captain of the armatoles of Livadia, and 
chose Thandse as his lieutenant or frofo- 
pallikar, and not long afterwards he suc- 
ceeded his friend as chief captain. 

This is no place to enter upon a history 





of the Greek revolution. Suffice it to say 
|that at the latest battle of Thermopyle 
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there was the same hesitation and uncer- 
tainty on the part of various chieftains as 
the Greek States had shown in ancient 
days, and that when the army of Kiose 
Mehemet Pacha and Omer Vryoni reached 
the famous pass they were encoun- 
tered by a mere handful of determined 
men under Panourias at Chalcommata 
and Diakos at Thermopyle, who sold 
their lives as gallantly as ever Spartan or 
Thespian of old. Among the slain was 
Mitros, the brother of Diakos. Diakos 
himself, when his little force was almost 
annihilated, disdained to fly, and, holding 
the firm conviction that he was destined 
to be one of the martyrs of Greek liberty, 
accepted his fate and went unfaltering to 
the awful death which is recorded in Va- 
laoritis’s masterpiece. 

The poem opens on the eve of the bat- 
tle, the eve of St. George’s day, April 23; 
Diakos sends his brother Mitros to the 
highest vantage-ground to watch the ene- 
my’s movements. If they come in their 
thousands with Kiose Mehemet at their 
head, he is to remain and fight them single- 
handed, but if in the front the horse of 
Omer Vryoni be seen he is to return and 
wake his captain. Then all the warriors 
kneel, and night is silent to hearken to the 
prayer of Diakos: “ Lord, strengthen us, 
that they may learn to the farthest limits 
of the west that this enslaved land is never 
dead, but that now with the spring she will 
take heart to flower again. Thy blessing 
on this hour!” Then they lie down to 
sleep. The stars come out to take delight 
in his youth and his beauty. The spring 
breathes all her odors round him and 
caresses him as though he were her child, 
the flowers nod to kiss his head ; day will 
re-dawn ere long and the eagles sharpen 
their talons and brace their wings as they 
mark down their prey. With daybreak 
the two chieftains Panourias and Dyovou- 
niotis find him still calmly sleeping. They 
are come to try to persuade him to relin- 
quish his project of self-devotion, and to 
preserve lives so valuable to the cause for 
aless forlorn hope. But their words are 
vain; Omer Vryoni shall not pass the gate 
of Greece without dyeing his horse’s feet 
in blood, and if Diakos must hold the road 
alone, he will stretch his arms out like a 
cross and plant his feet into the soil and 
the foe shall never see his heels. He as- 
signs their posts to each and chooses 
Damasta for his own ; a shadow crosses ; 
itis Mitros ; Omer Vryoni is on the march. 

The third canto opens with one of those 
pieces of description which mark the true 
poet :— 
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The partridges are calling sweetly, and the 
sun for very joy 

Sends forth a furtive ray, caressing lightly 

Their speckled breasts until they throb with 
gladness.* 

Right in the highest heaven the falcon wings 
his way — 

The eagle’s right hand pallikar, bathing his 
pinions 

In the ciear air of dawn, before he hies him 
forth to plunder. 

With joy the heather laves its blooms in dew, 

And in the light motion of the wind upon its 


way 

The mint and the sage are mingled as it 
breathes, 

The laurel and the myrtle mix lovingly to- 
gether. 

The virgin snows are weeping under the sun’s 


rays; 

The roaring of the waters is plain to hear, as 
from the hanging rock 

They hasten on their restless road, you would 
say the murmuring voices 

Were calling to the Klephts and speeding on 
to seek them. 

A ripple stirs the cornfields, the ploughman’s 


Joy, 
And here and there one tall ear rising higher 
Bends hither and bends thither a yielding 


neck, 
As though on tip-toe, too, to see Diakos pass. 


Three hundred pallikari are encamped 
about Damasta. A group sit round the 
ancient Diamanti, who is reading on the 
shoulder-bone of the lamb slain for the 
Easter feast the signs of the future, and 
all are of evilomen. Mitros comes rush- 
ing in grazed bya bullet. Dyovouniotis is 
in flight; the Turks are close upon them. 
Every man to his place, behind rocks and 
trees and stones, and tufts of thyme or 
heather, wherever a little cover is avail- 
able; and through the leaves fierce eyes 
look down the pass. Mitros has nothing 
but bad news to tell, and with a few 
graphic touches he describes how the 
battle has gone at the outposts. The 
Turks advance; a dervish marches in 
front with a head in either hand, the heads 
of the bishop Isaias and the pallikar Pap- 
pajannis. A voice rings out above the 
clamor, and a herald offers Diakos wealth 
and honors if he will give Vryoni free pas- 
sage. The answer comes: “ Accursed be 
you, who speak our tongue and dare to 
frame such blasphemy in such a sacred 
spot; accursed!” And the echoes of the 
rocks poison the air with the malediction. 
The livid lips of the decapitated bishop 
quiver and hoarsely answer “ Accursed,” 


* The partridge, so common in the Greek mountains 
and islands, figures as frequently in the popular songs 
as the robin in English poetry. 
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and the mouth of Pappajannis spits blood 
and repeats, “Amen, accursed!” The 
fight begins ; a shot from Diakos kills the 
horse of Omer Vryoni under him, and old 
Diamanti lays the dervish low. “ Thou 
hast split his skull in the true place, Dia- 
manti, hast opened him a third eye that he 
may find his way without misgiving in 
hell.” The battle is conveyed with tre- 
mendous spirit; the rapid intercharge of 
question and answer in dramatic sticho- 
mythia brings each shifting incident of 
the fight graphically before the reader. 
The Turks come on in thousands; a little 
band alone remains round Diakos, they 
make their last stand in the ruins of a 
monastery; Mitros and Diamanti are dead 
at his side; with his last shot he kills the 
traitor herald, and leaning against the 
altar, fights on with the stump of his 
sword. But ahundred hands have bound 
him fast, and as they drag him away, the 
last survivors, Kalyvas and Vakojannis, 
rushing to aid him from the ruined khan 
they have been defending, are struck down 
before his eyes. 

The fourth canto commences with a 
repulsive picture of the aged gipsy, who 
was to serve as the executioner of Diakos, 
in his den under a gloomy oak, which, like 
a hollow mockery of earth’s ambitions, 
“had struck its branches into the heaven, 
its roots deep down to hell, while time had 


nested in its heart, and cleaved a deep 
furrow there which, gnawing, slowly con- 


sumed it.” The gipsy in Greece followed 
ever close on the heels of calamity, like 
the shark behind a doomed ship; ready 
for all dirty work, the scavenger of society, 
the willing minister of the rack, the scaf- 
fold. Perhaps in no land are more aban- 
doned specimens of humanity to be found 
than the remnants of this ill-fated race in 
Greece ; without homé or heritage, with- 
out law or creed, they haunt the outskirts 
of civilization, living from hand to mouth 
in filth and disease and leprosy, shunning 
the light of day and the faces of their 
fellow men. Such a creature is painted 
here in vivid and repellent colors, as the 
gaoler and executioger of Diakos, and in 
the gipsy’s den he spends his last night on 
earth. Then follows what is in many re- 
spects the grandest passage of the poem, 
the vision of Diakos. There, in that 
hideous spot, — 


The eye of God that never shuts kept vigil 
also ; 

And suddenly there came in their thousands 
round Thanase 

The mighty spirits from another world, 
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With the symbols of their ancient martyrdom, 
their manliness of old, 

And they kissed him cn the forehead and 
breathed new vigor through him; 

And o’er his gloomy prison they, in their 
azure stoles, 

Spread wide their wings abroad, and opened 
round above him 

The deeps of heaven infinite, and starred 
them o’er 

With memories immortal and sweet perfumes 
from the grave. 


So all the heroes of the long unequal 
struggle appear before him, each glorified 
by the story of his life and bearing like 
a martyr the symbols of his sacrifice. 
Kitzos Millionis, Boukovalas are there, 
Androutzos and Katzantonis, Samuel the 
prophet of Kiapha with the keys of 
Kounghi at his girdle, the mothers and 
their babes from the fatal rocks of Zalon- 
gos, and all the soldiers of Suli. Last,a 
dark-robed phantom takes him by the 
hand, a phantom with a thin red line 
drawn round his throat, the murdered 
Bishop Isaias. “ Diakos, Christ is risen! 
Come!” But he cannot move, his chains 
hold him fast bound. “ Thandse, let thy 
faith not fail; no hand restrains thee, 
come!” Then he is lifted up in spirit 
and passes with his ghostly guide over the 
rocky wall, higher, higher, and on and on, 
over old familiar haunts. They meet the 
migratory birds; they pass the mountains 
and the seas; they pause over the roofs 
and towers of a vast city. The bishop 
shows him the dome of St. Sophia; the 
crescent shall yield to the cross, and the 
emblem of the crucified shall rise again 
above its churches. “This city shall be 
ours!” But the road must be paved with 
sacrifice. Thandse, behold, they are hang- 
ing the patriarch! Under their eyes the 
murder is enacted; the gipsy scum are 
there with cord and gallows ; the revered 
body is cast out into the sea; the martyr’s 
feet are tossed against a passing ship and 
the relics of the saint are gathered in. 
“ Thandse, we are saved, his agony is our 
communion.” ‘“ My Father, take me back, 
let not my cup pass from me!” Then the 
cock crows and the vision fades away. 

In the fifth canto the poet has painted 
a noble enemy, Omer Vryoni, a descend- 
ant of the old palzologi of Byzantium, 
who had won his spurs in Egypt in the 
service of Mehemet Ali, thrown in his lot 
subsequently with the pacha of Janina, 
and at the time of the latter’s breach with 
Turkey had found a field for his ambition 
in the service of the sultan. Thandse is 





brought before him; he tries to save him ; 
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a secret understanding exists between 
Omer and Odysseus; the vizir is in his 
hands; once before he has saved Tha- 
ndse’s life at the hands of Ali Pacha. 
How would it be if he too threw in his lot 
with the insurrection and kept Albania as 
the price? Diakos has but one request: 
his ring, his trusted talisman, was taken 
from him after the fight; Omer wears it 
on his finger; he asks it back to die with, 
it bears the symbols of hope, an eagle and 
the cross; for the rest, no word of con- 
cession, no barter of one palm’s breadth 
of the soil of Greece. Suddenly the vizir 
arrives, and Omer has but barely time to 
restore the coveted ring which Diakos 
slips into his mouth. The vizir too is 
clement and respects a brave man, — but 
at his side is Khalil Bey, the aga, who re- 
minds him that the army has been checked 
by a mere handful of klephts, let their 
dust be scattered to the winds lest they 
should find their strength again and mul- 
tiply. A final offer is made to Thandse 
to submit and accept the Moslem faith; 
he answers, never. “ Then I will roast 
you alive.” “ We klephts of the old school 
are very hard to cook.” “Khalil Bey, he 
is yours.” 

And so the last scene follows, the young 
captain, the monk turned soldier, still in 
the glory of his youth and strength, is 
dragged to the place of execution. His 
eyes are set in one last look on his beloved 
country as though they strove to drink in 
all her sorrows to bear them away with 
him to eternity, and from his lips there 
breaks the pathetic cry which it is re- 
corded were the only words that escaped 
from the young hero through all the tor- 
ment of his martyrdom : — 


Oh, see what time has Charos chosen to take 
me hence in, 

When all the branches are in bloom and earth 
grows green again ! 


And as this last regret for his murdered 
youth breaks from him they hale him 
through the ranks of the mocking soldiers. 
Is there not one in all those lines to lodge 
a bullet in his brain and save him the final 
humiliation? A gun-lock is heard to click. 
Khalil Bey trembles with rage, “ Dog, 
whoever you may be, know that this man 
is mine — ground arms!” And he clutches 
his victim by the hair; the gipsy follows 
with the instruments of death. Twostout 
forked sticks are fastened in the ground, 
the fuel lies ready. The doomed man is 
stripped and chained to the spit, and 
silently he prays the smoke to hide his 
nakedness, The gipsy turns the ghastly 





spit and a cloud of black smoke rises; a 
circle of flame burns round, but in the 
midst the dark smoke veils the body of 
Diakos. When the fire dies down no 
trace of flesh or bone is found, only as 
they rake the embers out a spark escapes, 
flies upward, and the eyes that follow see 
a golden ring with wings that mount 
towards the sky. 


Ah, when, Thanase, when 
Wilt thou return to find, — and who will wear 
it ?>— 
The talisman so cherished, ah, when, Thanase, 
when? 
The wild beasts howl and go their way, the 


gipsy PLINY eB 
Slinks back to hide in his hollow den; and 
nought remains 
But the sun’s rays, which fall in a kiss on the 
grave. 
RENNELL RODD. 





From Belgravia. 
SCARRON, 


BY MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


“T am thirty-eight years of age, as you 
see on the back of my chair,” wrote Scar- 
ron, describing a portrait of himself pre- 
fixed to his works, “and if I live till forty 
I shall add many more ills to those I have 
already suffered for the last eight or nine 
years. My body was well made, though 
small; my malady diminished it by a foot. 
My head is rather too large for my height, 
my face too full to go with such a lean 
body. I have good sight, though my eyes 
are large; they are blue, and one is deeper 
set than the other. . . . My face is bent for- 
ward on my chest; I am not a bad resem- 
blance to the letter Z. My arms and legs 
are shortened, and my fingers also. I am 
an abridgment of human misery. That is 
about how I am made. While I am on 
this tack I will tell you something of my 
humor. I have always been a little chol- 
eric, a little gourmand, a little idle. Fre- 
quently I call my valet so¢ and the next 
instant monsieur. I hate no one. God 
grant that they treat me the same. I am 
happy when I have money, and should be 
happier if I had health.” 

Paul Scarron was born in Paris in 1610 
or 1611, of an ancient and honorable fam- 
ily. His mother died when he and his 
two sisters were still young, and his father 
married again, one Frangoise la Paix. 

Other children being born and reared, 
the little Paul looked with scant favor on 
the new family. He had a quick wit and 
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a sharp tongue, and used the latter to such 
purpose that he soon succeeded in making 
the paternal home too hot to hold him. 
For the sake of peace, his father sent him 
to a relation at Charleville. After staying 
there two years, he returned to Paris, 
completed his education, and so far en- 
tered the ecclesiastical state as to assume 
the Jett collet. 

But this bound him to nothing, and in 
no way prevented him from carrying a 
sword and becoming as accomplished a 
duellist as the abbé De Gondi. He loved 
pleasure, and the Petit collet consisted of 
a neat, easy, inexpensive dress, which 
only signified that the wearer had preten- 
sions to literature or to some small bene- 
fice — the duties incumbent on it were zz/. 

Thus equipped, many doors, which oth- 
erwise would have been barred, opened of 
themselves to the gay young abbé. He 
had nothing to do but to succeed in the 
world of fashion. He was warmly wel- 
comed by Marion de Lorme, and Ninon 
de Lenclos—the lioness of the day — 
who gathered round them a brilliant throng 
at their hétels of the Place Royale and the 
Rue des Tournelles. 

There, the most piquant discussions 
took place about everything and nothing ; 
the delicate epicureanism of Saint Evre- 
mont and the sallies of Chapelle lending a 
sufficiently literary element to their ré- 
unions, so that they avoided the affecta- 
tion and bombast of the society that 
assembled at the Hétel Rambouillet. 

In such-like company Scarron exercised 
that freedom of badinage, that happy facil- 
ity of jesting and sprightliness, which, if 
not always in the best taste, at least was 
never forced, and raised a smile to lips that 
rarely smiled. 

Among Scarron’s poems are two little 
pieces to Marion de Lorme and Ninon de 
Lenclos, proving on what friendly terms 
he was with these two celebrated courti- 
sanes. In that addressed to Mlle. de 
Lenclos, he wishes her a husband. The 
idea is droll enough. 

The young abbé thus gaily amused 
himself until his twenty-fifth year, and as 
it was then the fashion to make a tour in 
Italy, he went to that country in 1634. He 
visited Rome, and met the poet Maynard. 
But the grand ruins, the solemn sadness 
of this great city— where every stone 
should awaken a memory — made no im- 
pression on young Scarron. Admiration 
of the picturesque was not his forte. He 
saw the city of the Caesars with the same 
eyes as Saint Amant. He came back as 
worldly as he went, and his ecclesiastical 
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pretensions seem to have received no 
stimulus from contact with pope, cardinal, 
or monks. 

It was shortly after his return from 
Rome, that the strange illness attacked 
him from which he suffered without inter- 
mission until his death. 

The cause of this malady is not very 
clear. There is a story told — probably 
apocryphal —that during the Carnival 
Scarron chose to disguise himself as a 
bird: “J? se mit tout nu et frotté le corps 
de miel;” after which he had a feather 
bed opened and rolled himself therein so 
that the down stuck tohim. Thus feath- 
ered, he paid several visits, causing much 
amusement among his friends; but unfor- 
tunately the feathers began to fall off, to 
the great scandal of the populace. Fol- 
lowed by clamoring crowds he fled, and 
concealed himself up to the neck in a bog 
till nightfall. The cold struck him and 
rheumatic pains were the result. 

There were stoics who denied that he 
suffered any pain at all. To suffer with- 
out complaining is grand, doubtless, but 
it requires a still greater strength of mind 
to joke at his own tortures and to make 
them the subject of a thousand buffoon- 
eries. To turn his disease into ridicule 
without seeking to provoke the pity of 
others —to keep up that ré/e for long 
years, without a sigh or groan of agony 
mingling with his laughter —seems more 
philosophic than all the vain declamations 
of the sophists. 

Thanks to the protection of Mlle. de 
Hautefort, Scarron was presented to the 
queen, who gave hima pension. He had 
held the gratuitous title of abbé for nearly 
fourteer years now, and would have pre- 
ferred a benefice accompanying the pen- 
sion, but the licentious life he had led, and 
the buffoonery of which he made a pro- 
fession, scarcely accorded with clerical 
functions, even had his infirmities per- 
mitted him to fill such a post. He asked, 
however, for a benefice “so small, that all 
required of him was to believe in God.” 
It was again Mlle. de Hautefort, his don 
ange, who at last procured him the object 
of his ardent desires. Satisfied on this 
point, he had another ambition —that of 
obtaining apartments in the Louvre, but 
this was never realized. 

Although Scarron described himself as 
living in ’Aétel de Limpécuniosité,in real- 
ity he occupied a charming little house. 

He had a bedroom hung with yellow 
brocade, and the furniture in it cost six 
thousand livres. He wore velvet coats, 
fared delicately, had several servants, in- 














cluding a secretary, and lived at a consid- 
erable rate. The queen’s pension, the 
sum allowed him by his father, his bene- 
fice, and the money he got by his books, 
supplied ample for these expenses. 

He was on close and friendly terms with 
Mmes. la Comtesse de Lude, de la Saze, 
de Bassompiérre, the Duchesse de Rohan, 
Mme. de Maugiron, de Bois-Dauphin, M. 
de Courcy, Major Aubry, and many others, 
his neighbors. He took his two sisters, 
Anne and Frangoise, to live with him, and 
was very good to them. 

Although crippled in all his members, 
Scarron had plenty of imagination, and 
perhaps not a little vanity, and one of his 
friends — Madaillan— resolved to play 
upon the latter. He wrote letters to 
Scarron, signing them with a woman’s 
name and gave rendezvous, to which the 
poor victim was carried on a chair. But 
Scarron was not long in discovering how 
he had been tricked, and subsequently 
forgave the trickster; previous to this, 
however, he addressed many verses to his 
imagined fair admirer. 

Not to his vanity but to his goodness of 
heart must be attributed the following ac- 
tion: Having learned that a certain Mlle. 
Celeste de Palaiseau, whom he had loved 
before his illness, was in great poverty, 
he sent for her, and busied himself with 
unceasing energy until he obtained for 
her the priory d’Argenteuil, with a rev- 
enue of two thousand livres; that she 
afterwards lost it was through her own 
fault, not his. 

We now come to the period when Scar- 
ron made the acquaintance of Mlle. 
d’Aubigné, who later became his wife, 
and in the end queen of France, under the 
title of Mme. de Maintenon. 

This child of fourteen arrived from 
America accompanied by her mother ; and 
they took up their abode in a house oppo- 
site to that of Scarron. 

The comic poet, with his gros-rire, had 
a heart that was easily touched, and he 
quickly became interested in the misfor- 
tunes of Mme. d’Aubigné, who appeared 
to be in the greatest penury, and he invited 
her to his house. 

The first time Scarron actually saw 
Mlle. d’Aubigné she came into his pres- 
ence wearing an extremely short frock. 
When he spoke to her she shed tears — 
because of the frock which she had out- 
grown and the poverty that prevented her 
replacing it with a new one. 

He found the little one so charming that 
he very soon afterwards proposed to marry 
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her; and what is even stranger still — 
though he was helpless and bent like the 
letter Z— his offer was not rejected ; the 
only objection raised being that of the 
girl’s extreme youth. Here is an extract 
from a curious letter Scarron wrote to 
Mile. d’Aubigné shortly after their en- 
gagement : — 


Je m’étais toujours bien douté que cette 
petit fille que je vis entrer il y a six mois dans 
ma chambre avec une robe trop courte, et qui 
se mit a pleurer je ne sais pas bien pourquoi, 
était aussi spirituelle qu’elle en avait mine. 
La lettre que vous avez écrite & Mlle. de 
Saint Hermant est si pleine d’esprit, qui je 
suis mal content du mien de ne pas m/’avoir 
fait connaitre assez tdt tout le mérite du votre. 
Pour dire vrai, je n’eusse jamais cru que dans 
les files d’ Amérique ou chez les religieuses de 
Niort on apprit a faire de belles lettres, et je 
ne puis bien m’imaginer pour quelle raison 
vous avez apporté autant de soin a cacher 
votre esprit... . Je ferai tout ce que je 
pourrai pour faire une aussi bonne lettre que 
la vétre, et vous aurez le plaisir de voir qu’il 
s’en faut beaucoup que j’aie autant d’esprit 
que vous. 


Two years later Scarron resigned his 
benefice, and the marriage took place. 

When the contract was being drawn up, 
the notary asked Scarron what he ex- 
pected to receive with the bride. The 
answer was characteristic of the man :— 

“ Two mutinous large eyes, a very fine 
bust, a pair of beautiful nands, and much 
esprit.” 

“What dower do you give her?” in- 
quired the notary. 

“Immortality,” continued the poet. 
“The names of the wives of kings die 
with them; that of the wife of Scarron 
will live forever.” 

Mme. Scarron brought some degree of 
order into the home of the invalid old 
bachelor, where medicine bottles and wine 
decanters were all jumbled together; and 
if the company was as numerous as 
before, it was at least more select and 
decorous. 

It was remarked that Scarron corrected 
himself of his vile words and equivocal 
sayings ; everything, including the jesting, 
was in better taste. 

It would fill a volume to enumerate the 
works of Scarron, the miscellaneous poems, 
sonnets, epithalamiums, petitions, congrat- 
ulations, epistles, rondos, comic odes, 
drinking-songs, etc. 

The following are most read, and often- 
est quoted : — 

“ Legendes de Bourbon,” “* Les Adieux 
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au Marais,” “La Foire de Saint Ger- 
main,” “Hero et Léandre,” “ Requétes 
a la Reine,” “Epitre & la Comtesse de 
Fiesque,” “ Lettre & son ami Sarrazin,” 
“ Sonnet sur Paris.” 

The latter part of Scarron’s existence 
was little better than a truce between life 
and death: and one which he might ex- 
pect to sec broken any day. Each year, 
in spite of the doctor and wifely care, his 
sufferings gradually increased, until he 
felt the end was near, and then his whole 
anxiety was at leaving his young, beauti- 
ful, and faithful wife, to whom he was 
most tenderly attached. 

One day he was seized with an attack 
of hiccough so violent that it was thought 
he was about to die. During one of the 


short moments of respite between the 
convulsions, he said: — 

“If I ever get over this, I shall write a 
splendid satire on the hiccough!” 

He was unable to keep his word, for he 
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became worse, and seeing those standing 
round his bed shed tears, — 

* My friends,” said he, “you will never 
a so much for me as I have made you 
augh.” 

He died in 1660, at the age of about 
fifty years, and was buried at Saint Ger- 
vais. 

When Mme. Scarron became Marquise 
de Maintenon, a strange thing happened. 
Scarron was no more spoken of than if he 
had never existed. 

Court flattery suppressed the memory 
of the comic poet. Complete silence fell 
on the tomb of the poor cud de-jatte, and 
if Mme. de Maintenon had not had a good 
memory, she could have easily and com- 
pletely forgotten that as Mlle. d’Aubigné 
she had married Paul Scarron. 

Not until the great king was laid to rest 
in Saint Denis, did people dare to remem- 
ber the works of the poor poet, and to 
reprint them. 





INTERESTING ARCHZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 
IN THE CRIMEA.— We have received the 
following interesting communication from Mr. 
Barnes Steveni, the author of the article de- 
scribing Captain Pjeshkoff’s ride of five thou- 
sand miles, published in the United Service 
Magazine: ‘* During the writer’s late journey 
through the south of Russia and the Caucasus 
his attention was frequently arrested by the 
immense number of ‘ koorgans,’ or ‘ tumuli,’ 
which are to be found in these parts of Rus- 
sia, as also in the Crimea. These objects of 
antiquity are so numerous that there must at 
least be several thousand of them in European 
Russia alone. A friend of the writer’s, who 
had opened some of these burial mounds, or 
tumuli, in the Caucasus whilst making a rail- 
way cutting, discovered five pounds of gold in 
one of them, also two small chambers deco- 
rated with frescoes. The gold mostly con- 
sisted of jewelry, or portions of ornaments 
belonging to the harness and armor worn 
during the age of the Scythians. Another 
burial mound has only lately been opened at 
Simpheropole, in the Crimea, at a place 
called the ‘Golden Mound.’ Four tumuli 
were found at this place and opened by the 
members of a Russian archeological society. 
In one of them the excavators discovered the 
skeleton of an immense man with his head 
towards the east, and resting on his round 
iron shield. The neck of the deceased was 
encircled by a massive gold ring, or ‘ torque.’ 
On the breast of the skeleton there was found 
the shoulder-blade of a horse, probably the 
remains of what had once been the favorite 
steed of the dead warrior. In a vessel close 
by the workmen found twenty-five gold and 
thirty-nine brass buttons or brooches, deco- 





rated with various kinds of ornamental work. 
A short iron sword, rusted with age, was also 
found by the side of the dead Scythian. The 
only object which was in a good state of pres- 
ervation was the golden sheath of a knife. 
Among the other objects discovered was a 
wooden quiver containing two hundred arrows. 
The shield on which the body had been 
buried was oval in shape, and composed of 
small round pieces of metal thickly nailed on 
a wooden surface. Besides the above-men- 
tioned articles of interest there were found a 
great many fragments of clothing decorated 
with small thin silver coins. The excavators, 
who found several other objects of interest, 
believe that this burial mound is the tomb of 
a Scythian or Sarmat chieftain of high rank.” 


THE SIBERIAN RAILWay. — It seems that 
the long-talked-of Siberian Railway is at last 
about to be commenced, as an imperial ukase 
has been published directing the expropriation 
of the owners of the land required for the 
construction of the Vladivostock-Grafsraja 
section, and it is stated that the engineer and 
the workmen by whom the line is to be con- 
structed have left Odessa for Vladivostock, 
where the works are to be begun. This sec- 
tion of the line is to be pushed on as quickly 
as possible, probably as much with a view to 
military contingencies as for any other object. 
We are informed that the Chinese authorities 
are considerably alarmed at the prospect of 
the railway being completed in that district, 
and that probably one effect will be the making 
of another line by the Chinese in order to 
facilitate the transport of troops in case of 
need. Industries. 





